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By IRVING 
BACHELLER 


Author of “Eben Holden,” “ D’ri and I,” 
“ Silas Strong,” fThh 


etc. 








In this 


new novel 





Mr. Bacheller is at home 
with lovable rural types 
and delightful local char- 
acters. The story runs 
over with laughter and 
good-natured humor— 
better than anything he has done before. 

All sorts and conditions of people, from a “ railway king’ 
to a hired man too bashful to propose to his sweetheart, appear. The story—the wonderful industrial development 
of the past half-century—becomes a most absorbing romance. And throughout is the freshness of youth and youth’s 


own first love. With Frontispiece, Post 8vo, $1.50 HARPER & BROTHERS 
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A New Novel 


By HERMAN WHITAKER 


Author of ‘‘ The Settler”’ 
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By Elinor Marartuey Lane 


the 
Author I ATRINE is the first novel which Mrs. 
uf Lane has published since her brilliant 





















MAINE youth—full of ambition and a keen 


story of “Nancy Stair.” Those who have zest for life—begins hjs career on a rubber 


Nancy read both books agree in recognizing 
Stair KATRINE as the greater successor of a 


plantation in Mexico, as manager of a business con- 
cern which, in reality, is a trickster’s enterprise, 
although he does not know it. He meets and loves 
a wonderful Mexican girl, a revelation after the 





giggles and smirks to which he has been accustomed. 
The romance which follows is full of peril and hard- 


victuresque love- making, of separation, of ; 4 : 
plcrrong - itis ; ships, of love and success. ‘This novel is most 


the woman’s triumph through her natural 










gifts, of a man’s awakening and his battle 
with realities, and, finally, it is a romance not 
only of a woman’s achievement, but of an 


all-conquering love. 


With Frontispiece by Will Foster 


ereat romance. In KATRINE, as .in 
“Nancy Stair,’ a beautiful, magnetic woman 
takes the leading part. This is a romance of 

Cluath. Post Bun, $1.50 


Garper & Brothers, Publishers, Nem York 
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unusual in its atmospheric charm, while its pages 
overflow with picturesque life and people—a brutal 
planter, his flirtatious daughter, a half-breed beauty, 
the Yaqui slaves, etc. In fact, the portrayal is so 
absolutely new and vivid that it is prophesied the 
book may come to be the “ Uncle Tom’s Cabin ” of 
this tragedy of Indian servitude. 


With Frontispiece. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.50 


HARPER & BROTHERS, NEW YORK 
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THE MAN WHO RAISED THE PRICE OF BREAD 


James M. Patten, of Chicago, whose operations in wheat caused a marked increase in the price of flour, and for a time caused talk of the advisability oi 
removing the duty on Canadian wheat as a means of breaking the “corner.” The significance of Mr. Patten’s operations is discussed on page 30 of this issue 
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Comment 


The Psychology of High Protection 

We need a good treatise on the psychology of 
high protection; for we cannot’ understand the 
system without some sympathetic comprehension 
ot the high-protectionist mind. The world, ac- 
cording to the high-protectionist mind, is made 
up of two classes—the sellers and the buyers. 
Blessed are the sellers, and despicable, as well as 
unhappy, are the buyers. It was in a moment of 
scorn and bitterness that SypNey Smiru imagined 
an immense counter stretching along our coast 
from Machias to Key West, loaded from end to 
end with Yankee notions. The high-protectionist 
mind sees no shame in the picture. On the con- 
trary, quite the reverse.. It is close to the high- 
protectionist ideal, which would add,- however, 
foreign ships continually coming in empty and 
going away full. So long as we sell, and the 
foreigner only buys, that ideal is satisfied. So 








far as they sell, and we buy, we are a beaten and. 


outwitted people, shamed before the world. 
The Justest Taxes 

That is the trouble about high protection and 
revenue. To the high-protectionist, the importer 
is anathema, and importations deadly. But duties 
on imports can yield revenue only when there are 
imports. Moreover, if no revenue were obtained 
from the tariff, people might get it into their 
heads to be rid of it. So the problem is to raise 
the main part of the revenue by duties on imports, 
and at the same time, so far as possible, prevent 
importations. It won’t do to try an income tax, 
or a tax on the earnings of corporations. They 
might work. Senator ALpricH is aghast at the 
very idea of such proposals. He would spare the 
people “additional burdens.” According to the 
working of the high-protectionist mind, it is a 
greater hardship to have to pay the government 
one dollar straight in the form of an income tax 
than it is to pay a protected industry six dollars 
in order that the government may collect its one 
dollar in duties. The truth is that income and 
inheritance taxes, properly graded and fairly en- 
forced, are at once the justest and the most ef- 
fective forms of taxation. If there is any more 
effective, it is a purely revenue tariff, such as 
England’s—easily enforced, and with results 
easily caleulated in advance. Of- course nobody 
now proposes to bring us- to that. But in view 
of the deficit we do venture-to intimate that there 
is something wrong with the high-protectionist 
view that we must keep out imports, and buy as 
little as we can, and yet confine ourselves mainly 
to the tariff as a means of revenue. 


The Trouble with the Present System 

Of course we do not venture to intimate that 
the foreign producer, who wants to sell things 
to us, ought to be considered. We are not con- 
sidering him ourselves. We have in mind. high 
protection and revenue, and the way. the high- 
protectionist mind looks at the whole question of 
taxation. We hold to the old-fashioned doctrine 
that our government has no right to impose any 
more taxes than are needed to pay its legitimate 
expenses. Of course a high-protectionist can 
peint out that we are not at present raising any 
more revenue than we need. In fact, we are not 
raising enough. But that isn’t saying that we 
are not imposing any more taxes than we need 
to impose. There is the trouble with the whole 
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system. It doesn’t raise revenue in any sort of 
proportion te the weight of the tax. By lighten- 
ing the tax we should in most instances get 
greater returns than by raising it or keeping it 
as it is. The people are burdened for other ob- 
jects than the support of the government. They 
are taxed to support monopolies, just as_ truly 
and just as shamefully as they ever were in Eng- 
land in E.izanetu’s ‘time or in Cartes the 
First’s. It is an old question—not a new one— 
about the oldest in the history of government, 
in fact. Lixcotn’s words in the great debate 
with Srepuen A. Douaias in 1858 will serve to 
state it. “That is the real issue,” he said. 
“That is the issue which will continue in this 
country when these poor tongues of Judge Douc- 
LAS and myself are silent. It is the eternal issue 
of right and wrong throughout the world.” 


The Orator’s Neglected Chance 

But not one voice is raised among our public 
men to discuss the issue on that high plane. In- 
stead of serious and passionate denunciations of 
a system that is iniquitous in toto, and a shame 
to the Republic, we have, rather, a sort of squab- 
bling over specific stealings; a lot of petty crimi- 
nations and tu quoques.. What an opportunity, 
a foreigner might exclaim, for the leader of the 
opposition party, if he should happen to be a 
great orator! Fancy what a Joun Briegut or a 
GLADSTONE would make of it! And we recall that 
it was as an orator that the leader of the Demo- 
cratic party made his reputation. But Mr. Bryan 
is a different kind of orator from Joun Bricut 
or GLADSTONE or LincotN. Examine his oratory 
from the beginning, and you will never catch 
once the note of deep conviction, based on long, 
patient study of public questions, which is con- 
stant in theirs. Mr. Bryan does not study public 
questions to understand them. He studies them 
for the sort of oratorical material that will enable 
him to captivate audiences and win nominations; 
and when one issue no longer yields him what 
he wants, he throws it over for another. Will 
his party continue, under such a will-o’-the-wisp 
leadership, to march nowhither? We begin to 
be a little hopeful that this very tariff controversy 
may bring it to the beginning of a new course. 


“fhe controlling Republicans in Congress, it seems 


@lear, are bent on denying what the President 
and the country have demanded. And there are 
signs that the country is getting its back up. If 
the discussion goes on long enough, perhaps the 
Democratic party may in the end be fairly driven 
to its duty, and made to discharge its proper 
function in our system. 


The Workman and the Tariff 

Our protective tariff undoubtedly hinders the 
entrance of European goods into this country. 
Our imports are large, but not so large as they 
would be but for the tariff. But Europe buys 
from us every year about one hundred million 
dollars’ worth more than she sends us. She has 
got to get that hundred million dollars a year 
back in some way. She does get it back. But 
how? Summer tourists and travellers carry it 
back and drop it in her pocket. 

But the tariff is primarily for the defence of 
the American workman, isn’t it? And is it the 
American workman that goes abroad in the sum- 
mer to carry back that hundred millions and spend 
it in Europe? 

Not on your life. So far as American workmen 
are concerned, the protective tariff is a grotesque 
fake, that takes from the poor to bestow upon the 
rich. If American labor needed protection, one 
way to protect it would be to restrain immigration. 
The protective tariff has always stimulated im- 
migration by making it hard for European workers 
to sell their wares in this market. Being hindered 
in doing that, they come over here bodily as soon 
as poverty constrains them and compete in our 
labor market. That is all right, but it is a proper 
thing for the American workman to have in mind 
when his employer or his Congressman tells him 
that the tariff protects him. 

By stimulating immigration the tariff possibly 
hastens the development of the country, makes 
railroads and foreign steamer lines more prosper- 
ous, and increases the home market and the profits 
of the manufacturers who control it. But who 
pays for all that? 

The consumer. None other. All prices are sky 
high, and the consumer pays them. 

Do high prices for everything help to make the 
lives of ordinary folks happier? 

Go ask them. 

High protection is good to fatten hogs and 
shear lambs. The American workman has been 
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persuaded that he is the hog that protection fat- 
tens. They have fooled him. He is the lamb— 
one of the lambs in a great fold—that protection 
shears. 


Live and Let Live 

Talking about labor unions to the students of 
the Yale Divinity School, Joun Mircuety said: 

If I were asked to propose a solution of the whole 
vexed problem of modern industrial life I should un- 
hesitatingly advise a literal application of the golden 
rule, 

It applies just as much to the tariff as to the 
labor problem. “Live and let live” is the only 
sound principle for either. 


Income Tax and Tariff 

An income tax will be more palatable to some, 
but less palatable to others, if it is offered as the 
price of tariff reform. So it is regarded by the 
Washington correspondent of the Courier Jour- 
nal, who says: 

That the enactment of an income-tax measure means 
the destruction of the protective-tariff system which 
the Republican party is bound to maintain, come what 
may, is the argument being put to wavering Repub- 
lican Senators by the Republican organization, headed 
by Senator ALpricu of Rhode Island. These men are 
telling Republican Senators from Western States, who 
with difficulty see their way out of voting for an 
income tax, that once such a measure is placed on 
the statute books of the country and is declared con- 
stitutional by the judicial branch, then and_ there 
the Government will derive a revenue which will make 
impossible a high enough tariff to protect the manu- 
facturers of the United States. 

An income tax might affect the power of the 
manufacturers to get as much protection as they 
want, but it would hardly interfere with their 
getting as much as they ought to have. Persons 
of fixed incomes and fixed expenditures, whom an 
income tax would bother, may find much consola- 
tion in the idea that an income tax being coupled 
with revision downward would mean lower prices 
for commodities. 


Beneficiaries of the Tariff Caught 

The newspapers give vague reports of very ex- 
tensive smuggling operations at the port of New 
York, involving millions of dollars in evaded 
duties, and conducted by a carefully organized 
gang who have been long in the business. A 
heavy seizure of dresses and dressmakers’ wares 
from Paris led to the discovery of the operations, 
and to the detection—the papers tell us—of some 
of the malefactors who have conducted them. 
Their identity has not yet been disclosed, but will 
doubtless come out in due time. They will con- 
stitute a new and edifying group of beneficiaries 
of the protective tariff, having realized to their 
great profit the ideal of every ardent advocate of 
high protection, to wit: so to do business as to 
reap the full advantage of the duties while the 
cost of them falls on some one else. 


The Senate Could Iff Spare Him 

Even his opponents respéct the man who knows 
his business and is good at his job. Thus the 
Springfield Republican, discussing the rumor that 
Mr. Avpricu would decline a re-election in 1911 
to the Senate, says: 

There is this to be said in praise of NELson W. 
AvpricH: Notwithstanding his identification with a 
degraded political system in Rhode Island and his 
lifelong sympathy with a pure capitalistic supremacy 
in the National Government, he has been as close and’ 
unremitting a student of the economic- and ‘financial 
problems of government as any man in ‘our~'‘public 
life since the Civil War. His knowledge of the Federal 
finances, of the national banking system and of 
Federal taxation in‘ all-its forms is probably not sur- 
passed in Congress .to-day. This equipment certainly 
raises him far above the level of the average Senator ; 
and, in view of the-sort the Republicans of Rhode 
Island might put in his place, it is a suggestion worth 
considering whether Mr. Atpricn should not be per- 
suaded by his Rhode Island friends to continue in Con- 
gress six years more. 

Mr. Avpricu is a responsible legislator, qualified, 
able, and diligent. The presence of a few such 
men ‘in Congress_is necessary to intelligent dis- 
eussion and_ half-way-sound legislation. Which 
. . -& . 

side of any quastion they are on is of secondary 
importance, hgeause when either side knows all 
about any question, the other side must learn 
or be beaten. 


Protected Workmen in Pittsburg 

Is anybody distributing “the Pittsburg Sur- 
vey,” made by Charities, as evidence of the bless- 
ings that high protection brings to American 
working-men? The conditions under which a 
large proportion of the protected workmen of 
Pittsburg live, the hours they work (twelve hours 
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a day for seven days a week for some of them), 
the wages they get, the accidents they suffer— 
all bear fearful and wonderful testimony to the 
value of high protection to American labor. 
Pittsburg is the very Paradise of protection. Its 
millionaires are the world’s wonder. So should 
be its workmen, as Charities describes so many 
of them— overworked, underpaid, atrociously 
housed, bringing up their children to disease 
under conditions the most squalid and unwhole- 
some. 


The Pope on Equal Suffrage 

A vague report came from Rome on April 21st 
to the effect that the Pope, addressing a dele- 
gation representing the Union of Italian Catholic 
Ladies, had uttered a pronunciamento against 
equal suffrage upon the ground that woman was 
designed by the Creator to be the inferior of man. 
The precise words of the declaration were not 
given, but so much interest was manifested that 
on April 24th the following statement was ob- 
tained by representatives of the press from the 
Vatican: 


Rome, April 24th—The following is exactly what 
His Holiness Pius X. said on Wednesday, April 21st, 
to a delegation of the Union of Italian Catholic Ladies: 

“ After creating man, God created woman and de- 
termined her mission, namely, that of being man’s 
companion, helpmeet, and consolation. 

“It is a mistake, therefore, to maintain 
woman’s rights are the same as man’s. 

“Women in war or parliament are outside their 
proper sphere, and their position there would be the 
desperation and ruin of society. Woman, created as 
man’s companion, must so remain—under the power 
of love and affection. but always under his power. 

“How mistaken, therefore, is that misguided femin- 
ism which seeks to correct God’s work. It is like a 
mechanic trying to correct the signs and movements of 
the universe. Scripture, and especially the three 
epistles of St. Paul, emphasizes woman’s dependence 
on man, her love and assistance, but not her slavery 
to him. 

“Woman’s duties, however, are not confined within 
the household's walls. She has a great social mission; 
a place in every “charitable cause; work to perform 
on behalf of the sick, the suffering, and the criminal; 
the protection of women and children. In this great 
and common action women should unite and should 
strive to secure the means necessary to exercise the 
apostolic injunction of social charity.” 


that 


His Holiness, therefore—assuming this state- 
ment to have been authorized—accepts the second, 
or Iahoistic, account of creation and necessarily 
rejects the first, or Elohistic, account contained 
in the first chapter of Genesis. The two reports 
are contradictory in many respects, the chief dif- 
ferentiation respecting the relationship of the 
sexes being marked in these verses: 


(Elohistic) Genesis i, 27: So God created man in 
His own image, in the image of God created He him; 
male and female created He them. Genesis v, 2: 
Male and female created He them; and blessed them, 
and called their name Adam, in the day when they 
were created. , 

(Iahoistic) Genesis ii, 18, 19, 20, 21, 22: And the 
Lord God said, It is not good that the man should be 
alone; T will make an help meet for him. And out 
of the ground the Lord God formed every beast of the 
field, and every fowl of the air. ... And Adam gave 
names to all cattle, and to the fowl of the air, and 
to every beast of the field; but for Adam there was 
not found an help meet for him. And the Lord God 
caused a deep sleep to fall upon Adam, and he slept; 
and He took one of his ribs, and closed up the flesh 
instead thereof; and the sib which the Lord God had 
taken from the man, made he a woman, and brought 
her unto the man. 


In the first account the birds and beasts are 
created before man; in the second account ac- 
cepted by the Pope the birds and beasts are cre- 
ated after the man, but before the woman. If, 
then, as His Holiness maintains, woman’s rights 
are not “the same as man’s” because God created 
man first on precisely the same ground and for 
precisely the same reason, her position is sub- 
ordinate to that of the fowls of the air and the 
beasts of the field. Other considerations in- 
volving the origin and authorship of the two 
differing stories of creation would be obviously 
pertinent, but it seems hardly necessary to pur- 
sue the subject further at this time, unless, per- 
haps, in view of the reference to Paul, we might 
be permitted to wonder whether the great 
Apostle was misquoted when, in speaking upon 
equality as the very soul and essence of Chris- 
tianity, he is reported in the New Testament to 
have said: 

“There is neither Jew nor Greek, there is neither 


bond nor free, there is neither male nor female; for ye 
are all one in Christ Jesus.” 


Mr. White Has a New Experience 

In France, as is well known, the civil marriage, 
which alone is recognized by the state, is usually 
followed by a church marriage. Where one of the 
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parties is a Roman Catholic and the other a 
Protestant there are sometimes two church mar- 
riages—one Catholic and one Protestant. In the 
ease of Ambassador Wuitr’s daughter, who mar- 
ries a Catholic Frenchman this week, the Bishop 
of Breslau refused Mr. Wuite’s request that a 
Protestant ceremony might follow the Catholic 
one. So Mr. Wuire gave out that he would not 
be present at the Catholic marriage, and he said: 

America is free from ali religious domination. It: is 
a country of religious toleration. So I felt that I 
should protest when a dispensation was refused for a 
ceremony in a Protestant church, especially since there 
have been several recent precedents in Paris for it, 
including the marriage of the niece of Mr. Eustis, a 
former American minister. 

One would imagine, from what Mr. Wuire says, 
that Catholics and Protestants can marry on easier 
terms here than in France. We infer that he has 
never tried it. It is probable that the dispensa- 
tion which was refused him in France would have 
been just as hard to get here. In this country 
the Catholic Church marries folks on its own 
terms, and the terms almost invariably are “no 
Protestant service and a pledge to bring up all 
children of the marriage as Catholics.” The 
Chureh is within its rights in making whatever 
terms it will for its ministrations. Religious tol- 
eration does not affect that at all. If the Catholic 
Church wishes to discourage its membets from 
marrying Protestants (as it does) that is its own 
affair. In Mexico, as we lately read in Mr. FLan- 
pRAU’s book, its terms for marrying folks are ten 
pesos; and as all the Mexicans feel the need of 
wives, and comparatively few of them have ten 
pesos, a very large proportion of them get along 
without being married, with consequent swapping 
of wives and illegitimacy of children on an enor- 
mous seale. Perhaps the Mexicans could get a 
civil marriage cheaper, but that, we presume, they 
do not care for at any price. 


Two Bad Jobs 

Speculative minds are invited to consider wheth- 
er Asput Hamip or James A. Parren had least 
fun last week. AspuL, according to latest accounts, 
still has his throne and James still has some 
wheat; but Apput’s case has been critical for sev- 
eral days, and he still feels of his neck, we pre- 
sume, from time to time to see if it is still really 
unstretched and unsevered. As for Parren; a 
Chicago despatch early in the week said of him: 

While the bears were leaping for the onslaught 
to-day, JAMES A. PATTEN, the King of the Pit, was in 
a distressing condition. In his office, pale and wor- 
ried, he was surrounded—on one side by his family 
physician and a new force of bodyguards, and on the 
other by his personal friends, who have become greatly 
distressed over his physical condition. 


Sultan of Turkey .or King of the Wheat Pit— 
which would you rather not be? It seems to be 
pretty nearly a stand-off between these employ- 
ments. 


Changes in Washington 

The Herald informs us that the alert and 
erudite young men whom President Roosevett 
designated aptly as muck-rakers are disgusted 
with the present administration. The White 
House is no longer an unfailing source of 
“copy.” Inquirers and investigators are referred 
to Cabinet officers and heads of departments. 
There is no kitchen cabinet and no tennis cabinet 
charged with the duty of keeping things stirred 
up by supplying information surreptitiously to 
the President’s personal favorites. .Everything is 
done.openly and aboveboard. If an accusation is 
made against somebody for breaking the law the 
data are sent to the Attorney-General without the 
accompaniment of so much as a single blast from 
the unterrified bugle, and that painstaking of- 
ficial puts on his specs and studies the evidence 
and the law and acts in conformity with the 
requirements of his findings. 

It was the great Corsican’s habit to announce 
a fresh hunt every morning after hastily swallow- 
ing his coffee. Mr. WickrrsHam hasn’t chased a 
solitary rabbit. Whenever he has found convin- 
cing evidence of dereliction, he has simply noti- 
fied the offenders that illegal practices, whether 
committed wittingly or unwittingly, must cease, 
and they have ceased. All of the nonsense seems 
to have followed a mass of half-baked, undigested 
“cases” for prosecution into the . waste-basket. 
The new law officer does not blat as much as his 
voluble predecessor, but nobody thus far has in- 
timated that he is not on his job. Indeed, up 
to date, we should say that Mr. WickrrsHam has 
made a more favorable impression than any other 
Cabinet member, although that may be because 
his work has been more constantly under the 
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limelight. No wonder the muck-rakers are dis- 
gusted! How can they make startling articles 
and mighty head-lines out of quiet, determined 
men who simply attend to their own business and 
keep their noses out of that of others ? 

The President, meanwhile, appears to have lost 
no part of his serenity. Instead of jumping 
fences and having his picture taken every six 
minutes, he picks up his friend, the Vice-Presi- 
dent, and takes him to a ball game and treats him 
to peanuts. And the President’s wife quietly 
transforms the White House from a palace with 
monarchial trimmings into a placid American 


home. A great change, truly—and hard on the 
yappers. But perhaps it is just as well for a 
while. 


Castro Insinuates 

Ex- President Castro feels himself much 
aggrieved at the unwillingness of various na- 
tions to let him use their territory as a spring- 
board from which to jump on Venezuela. It is 
all the fault of the United States, he says, and 
warns the world that the United States have their 
covetous eye on Venezuela, and in their machina- 
tions against him have committed the first act 
against its sovereignty. As for himself, he says 
he does not want to be President again, but mere- 
ly to go home and attend to private business and 
plant lettuce like DiocteTian. We do not now 
recall what crop was raised when DrocLetian 
planted lettuce, but everybody knows what Seior 
Castro would raise in Venezuela if he got leave 
to put in a crop there. Tle is an interesting char- 
acter, and if he cares to come and live in New 
York he can have reserved for him the seat in 
Madison Square formerly oceupied by Grorer 
Francis Train. He would be nearer home here 
than in Paris and yet at a safe distance. He 
might possibly be convinced, if he came here, 
that our Government does not want Venezuela, 
and be induced to conjecture what Germany will 
do next with her prospective armada of Dread- 
noughts after she has snuffed out England. 


Rochester is Over-nice 

Rochester has a prison, lately oecupied by the 
State Industrial School, standing empty in its 
confines, and-is worried at the suggestion that 
the State’ shall use it to hold temporarily some 
convicts from Sing Sing while the new Sing Sing 
prison is being built. Rochester strongly objects, 
in the words of Bishop Hickey, “to the housing 
of any felons in the city for even one minute.” 
Rochester needn’t fidget so much or be so nice 
in its repugnances. Auburn has housed felons 
for seventy years or so and is still a respectable 
town. It is not the bad folks that are locked up 
in a city that make mischief for it, but those 
who run loose. 


Momentous News from Turkey 

As we go to press the Sultan is still the Sultan, 
but only to a limited degree. The troops of the 
Young Turks from Salonica have captured Con- 
stantinople after serious fighting, and are in pos- 
session of the Yildiz Kiosk and the Sultan’s per- 
son. It will be for the Turkish Parliament whose 
troops have beaten the forces of the Sultan and 
of reaction to say what shall happen next to ArpuL 
Hamp. The power that set up the new constitu- 
tion seems strong enough to maintain it. Turkey 
is showing an edifying capacity for self-help. At 
this writing it has got ahead of Asput’s practised 
and monumental capacity for mischief. 


Obituary 

Peter Feneton Couuier, who died last week, 
was a fine example of foreign-born lads who 
found in America their opportunity and made the 
most of it. His capital consisted of keen intel- 
ligence, indefatigability, a good heart, kindly dis- 
position, and a peculiarly buoyant temperament. 
He worked hard and he played hard, and to the 
eredit of his memory be it said that whatever 
he did he did well. Of his making and selling 
of books there was no end; but the books he made 
and sold were good books. We have never heard 
of his yielding in a single instance to the obvious 
temptation to print flashy or even trashy ma- 
terial simply because it was easy to sell. And 
when he started his paper he made it a high-class 
paper, and appointed a high-minded editor whom 
he upheld in all good works. It seems a pity, 
and we are unfeignedly sorry, that he had to die 
at a time when life had become a joy not only to 
himself, but to all who knew and appreciated the 
graciousness of a cheering spirit which never 
flagged and never failed to lend encouragement 
to others. 





















































































The Service of Beauty 

Peruars if one were given the power to change 
any one thing and remain otherwise the same person, 
one’s first choice would be to have beauty rather than 
riches or talents or even wisdom. It gives such an 
easy sway over hearts and confidence to be able to 
give pleasure by the mere lines and colors one pro- 
duces in the world. Just wherein beauty should con- 
sist is a nice question, more especially in the case 
of a man, for mere comeliness of feature seems a 
little unworthy in this earthly life of hard endeavor 
and passionate endurance. But even a man is better 
off for length of limb, strength af jaw, and a_ head 
well carried. The beauty of a young woman is all 
color and line and harmony: but that of a mature 
woman involves, too, some strength, some trace of 
having coped with human difficulties and complexities 
and come away victor. Indeed. as the generations 
pass, types change, and beauty now is not so soft, so 
yielding, so ingenuous, as it was in the early Victorian 
days. A modern painting of a beautiful woman is 
full of subtleties, and, although the exquisite silhouette 
is still unchanged, it is a little more refined, and the 
flesh is laid on sparely to show a bony structure un- 
derneath. In the living person grace of movement 
and of pose, whereby lovely line incessantly flows into 
lovely line, is as desirable as ever and as beneficent. 
Beautiful people bless by merely passing by, whereas 
the wise or the kind must enter into relations with 
us, must speak or act to give us joy. But even forms 
not in themselves extraordinary have their moments 
of passing suddenly into beauty and giving us fleeting 
pleasure. How often the impetuous grace of a child, 
the half-wild slimness of a growing girl, the play 
of muscles in an athlete, or the faint hollow of the 
cheek in an ascetie’s face relieves and lightens the 
tedium of paying calls or shopping or railroad travel. 
They ease the strain of dull and dragging moments. 
And when, later, they drift back on the tides of 
recollection we gather them up, preserve them for 
further service in future dull moments. Remembered 
beauty is like stored fire-wood for winter or rose leaves 
in china jars. : 

Beauty is, perhaps, the most easily serviceable thing 
in the world, for there is no waste in it. Religious 
consolation is much hampered by the dogmas with 
which it has become involved: philosophy is cold 
porridge, except to the speculative mind; wealth, we 
are told, hinders the assault upon the Kingdom of 
Heaven, and the mere human joys of eating, drinking, 
breathing, playing with our kind, are full of inhibi- 
tions. But there is none who may not learn to 
treasure the lovely face that passes us in the throng, 
or to look out of the window and take a long breath 
when the silent and chilly sunset burns gold below 
green across the darkling hills or at “the end of the 
gray street. Every one who lives among trees can 
listen for the song-sparrow in February when his 
first eager proclamation, * Sweet! sweet! sweet!” pre- 
ludes the thrills and twitters and sudden falls he 
shall give us later. Even those who live amid stones 
and bricks and mortar can watch for the hour in 
autumn when the misty vistas of the streets are tinged 
with pink and mauve and violet shadows on the early 
hoar frost, and the street lights gleam like fiery moon- 
stones. Then life pauses for an instant, and in the 
hush the spirit draws breath audibly. 

There was a working-man returning from Dieppe to 
London, after seven years in France, who had read 
Joun RuskKIN and WILLIAM Morris, and was inter- 
ested in the conditions of good work. He approved 
the French artisan’s way of spending Sundays and 
holidays in the country with his family; he held that 
the French artisan had over the English an_ineal- 
culable advantage simply in his climate. They come 
out in the product, those sweet, clear winds, those 
hours of lying about on dry turf or in the open forest 
glades. The thing made was neater, solider, better in 
color, had a sort of elasticity in its lines, a vitality 
that was almost like the difference between the work 
of machinery and hand-work. This same thought was 
repeated by a woman whose employment, though all 
brain-work, was of a peculiarly exhausting kind. 
“You see,” she said, “although it is difficult and 
wearing, the setting is so beautiful—the gray stone 
and green turf, and the shifting. changing skies above ; 
at night a mist, like a pearl or the stars shaken in 
the wind. One can do more and do it better where 
there is beauty.” Yes: wherever there is beauty, 
work is lightened and made nobler. The great mon- 
astie orders knew this, and placed their convents 
well, with an eve not merely to wood and water, but 
to the fairest aspects of nature. Everywhere the great 
Carthusian foundations are on mountain- tops; the 
Benedictines in rich fallows or gently rolling country; 
the Cistercians along riversides, among the willows 
and the poplars of a winding stream. The arehi- 
tecture, too, has reflected the situation: the heavy 
Romanesque where Benedictines hewed the rocks, the 
delicate Cistercian’s tracery, like aspen leaves or ferns, 
affords the purest Gothic in Italy and the most. ex- 
quisite in England. Even in the Charterhouse the 
three rooms allotted to each monk for his private 
solitary life open in front on the great common 
eloisier, and on the other side upon the lonely garden, 
with its fountain, its image, its plot of roses and 
Madonna lilies. Nor without these would the monks 
have prayed and meditated to such good purpose. 

The whole point is susceptible of proof. If one 
would know what beauty ean do to soothe the fever. 
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to ease the fret, and relax the strain of our dusty 
days. let him turn and walk half an hour in a cloister 
at twilight. Let him note how against the pale gray 
sky the curve of the arches is pure and_ tranquil. 
Like a tide, like darkness, quiet mounts, cooling and 
cleansing thought. The very soul holds breath lest 
it shatter the magic. One’s slow steps are soft on the 
flags, while overhead the vaulting changes, grows plain, 
or vanishes like white surf watched in the darkness 
of a moonless night. With every turn the vista 
stretches long, but not far, traversed and recommenced 
again in iteration that soothes like an old nurse’s 
rocking. 

Beauty, like all great and good things, has her 
esoteric doctrine, her dillicult ways reserved for few 
feet. Those who have travelled much know that the 
weariness of spirit that draws over us in sightseeing 
is not all a drawback. Said a young English girl to 
friends going on to the Continent for the first time: 
“When you are tired and your head aches, and it 
is tea-time, and there is just one more church on your 
list to be seen. don’t go home. You will have all the 
remainder of life to rest in. Go on!” It is precisely 
when one goes on that one gets the miraculous second 
wind, one perceives and remembers as never before; 
one makes strange discoveries and registers the deep- 
est delights: the tired senses are ready for the perfect 
apprehension; the shell is cracked; the veil half lifted. 
By mere concentration, continuity of attention begets 
# special sense. Any one who sits an hour in front 
of one picture knows that, after the first half-hour, 
an intolerable restlessness seizes one—hunger, thirst, 
cold, heat, or discomfort; but, once the first hour is 
over, one could stay on forever, for the picture begins 
to reveal itself; concentration has bred receptivity 
not unlike in kind—though infinitesimally less in de- 
gree—to that of the mystic. And just as sea and sky 
ean talk to those who have an ear to hear, so the 
picture or the statue or the cathedral facade talks 
back. Those to whom beauty thus speaks are the 
servants of the inner shrine; they will not forget it, 
and they will think no price too dear to pay for the 
whispered message. 


“ This is that Lady Beauty, in whose praise 
Thy voice and hand shake still—long known to thee 
By flying hair and fluttering hem—the beat 
Following her daily, of thy voice and feet, 
How fassionately and irretrievably 
In what fond flight, how many ways and days.” 


But for us all are spread the meeker joys of natural 
loveliness. Each has at his hand, without money and 
without price, the mauve twilight of the city square; 
the deep blue dawn over empty, echoing streets: the 
mist that rises to the hilltops at night: the curl and 
scent of evening smoke; the faint odor of spring 
hyacinths: the rippling voice of running waters—nay, 
nearer, the glint on silks or the lustrous light in 
jewels. Our senses we have always with us, and they 
can be purveyers at our will of keenest joys, ever at 
hand and ready to obey our beckoning. 





Correspondence 
THE PROVINCIALISM OF NEW YORK 


Boston, Mass., March 30, 1909. 
To the Editor of Harper's Weekly: 

Sir.—In commenting on President Woodrow Wil- 
son’s remark that the newspapers of the country are 
all provincial, you ask in the current number of the 
WEEKLY whether there are not national weekly papers 
and monthly magazines and say, “Is McClure’s local, 
and the American Magazine and Everybody’s and Col- 
lier’s and the North American Review, and our modest 
self. and about a hundred others whereof the unfa- 
miliar names appeal from a hundred thousand news- 
stands?” And you remark that “the rise of the 
national political weekly and monthly is one of the 
striking fhenomena of recent times.” 

As you have issued the challenge I cannot be con- 
sidered impertinent in replying to your inquiry about 
yourself, I have read both the WEEKLY and Collier’s 
with some care* for a long time, and have remarked 
to my friends frequently that both of these papers 
are provincial with the provincialism of New York 
and they have agreed with me. Collier’s is bad enough, 
but HaRPER’s is worse. It is true that you do print 
articles about things that happen in other parts of 
the country. but they are written from the New 
York point of view, either deliberately or unconscious- 
ly, and they seldom, if ever, have that broad sym- 
pathy with the aspirations of the great West and 
South that a really national paper must show. The 
centre of population is in Indiana. That may be 
one reason for the popularity of the Indiana schoo! 
of literature—the writers look in all directions and 
understand the feelings of more of their fellow coun- 
trymen than is possible for a writer living on the 
edge of the continent. 

The opportunity for a great national weekly news- 
paper was never better than at the present time, 
a newspaper that should be inspired with the spirit 
of American democracy and in sympathy with the 
aspirations of the great body of citizens who do not 
ordinarily dress for a seven-o’clock dinner, and who 
do not care for grand opera, and are more interested 
in honest and economical government than in the 
amusements of the frivolous rich. There is no such 
national weekly to-day, and it is doubtful if it can 
ever be produced in New York, for there is some- 
thing about the great metropolis that deadens the 
sensibilities and narrows the vision of those who go 
there. Those who observe its many activities at 
close quarters are like the child who gazes at the 
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candle—-the eyes are blinded when they are taken 
from the flame, and there is nothing in sight but the 
image of the light. I am, sir, 

GEORGE WILLIAM DOUGLAS. 


It is true enough that New York has its own sort 
of provincialism, but it is not by accident that nine- 
tenths or so of the periodical-publishing business of 
the country finds its centre here. As compared with 
the whole country New York is doubtless provincial, 
but as compared with any other definite spot in it— 
Chicago, Boston, Philadelphia, Indianapolis, even San 
Franciseo—New York is a_ pretty wide-open town. 
There are many people here. The combined population 
of seventeen of the States and Territories, as_ re- 
ported by the census of 1900, does not equal the 
present population of New York. Among so many 
people there is bound to be variety of ideas and in- 
terests. Moreover, New York is a great frontier city; 
by far the greatest in the world. New men and new 
views of life surge into it in a constant stream, and 
keep it from sinking into any rut of thought. It is 
a great world-city; not self-possessed, but a possession 
and arena of humanity. It may be worth adding that 
a considerable proportion of its population does not 
ordinarily dress‘ for a seven-o’clock dinner, and most 
of those who do dress for dinner dine now at 7.30 or 8. 
-—EpITor. 


THAT INDIAN OUTRAGE 
New Brunswick, April 13, 1909. 
To the Editor of Harper's Weekly: 

Str,—Harrer’s WEEKLY is to be thanked for its 
faint, very faint protest against the torture of an 
Indian boy to make him betray his own father, in 
Oklahoma. A disgrace to the Governor of the State. 
Few, if any. of the newspapers, notice it. Why? Are 
they afraid? Had it oceurred in Russia it would 
have been made much of. Is it not a small and mean 
trait to be continually dwelling on the ill-doings of 
others and ignoring our own? 

I am, sir, 
‘De She i 





A Glance Ahead 
Central Park in A.D. 1950 


Tus, my son, ’s the Central Park. 
Yes, it does seem rather dark, 

But you see these buildings high 
Cannot help shut out the sky. 
Once ’twas full of birds and_ bees, 
Lawns and lovely spreading trees, 
Where poor children came to romp, 
And the rich to ride in pomp— 
Awful waste of useful space 

Now devoted to the race 

For its uplift, as you see 

In these homes of artistry. 


That red building over there 

Is the Public Theatre, 

Where the actors of to-day 
Show how splendidly they play, 
And the little folks who’d be 
Sarah Bernhardts, don’t you see, 
Go to learn the rudiments 

Of the art that it presents— 
Sort of high-class Institute 
Teaching how to elocute. 


Over there upon the right 

In that building tall and white, 
Where was once the reservoir 
Stands the new conservatoire, 
Where our artist-folk who sing 
For our use their talents bring, 
And instruct the growing throng 
In the joyous arts of Song. 


To the north bevond the shrub 
Is the New York Authors’ Club. 
Here the folk who stories write 
Labor for us day and night, 
Teaching all our little ones 
How to be Lord Tennysons, 
Thackerays and O. Khayyams, 
Edgar Poes and Charlie Lambs, 
And that all may get their name 
In the City’s Hall of Fame 
Teaching them by daily stint 
How to get their stuff in print. 


On the height, where all may see, 
Stands the new Academy 

Of the Arts of Politics, 

Built by Richard Croker Hicks. 
Here the children of the town 
Learn just how to win the crown 
They may wear who wisely dip 
Into modern Statesmanship— 

It is said it used to be 

Known to men as Tammany. 


In the dell so soft and cool 

Is the Civie Riding-School, 

And beside it, near the wood, 
Is the City Brotherhood 

That’s devoted to the Arts 

Of the Ash and Garbage Carts— 
For you know, my little son, 
Everything we do is done 

With our might and with our main 
On a high artistic plane. 
Nothing is too small, you see, 
To be done with artistry, 

And this Park’s devoted to 
Those who teach us what to do, 
That our lives may not depart 
From the levels high of art. 


What if it be dark as night? 
Have we not this inner light 
In our souls to gladden us 
With its radiance glorious? J. Ro 8: 
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THE RECORD OF A JOURNEY THROUGH MANY COUNTRIES WITHOUT MONEY, UNDERTAKEN BY THE AUTHOR, WHO 
WORKED HIS WAY AS SEAMAN AND LABORER, AND EKED OUT HIS EXISTENCE BY PERFORMING VARIOUS OCCUPATIONS 


By Harry A. Franck 


IV.—A CLOWN IN A CEYLON CIRCUS 





EVER since I 
N had set out to 

work my way 
around the world had 
it been harder to find 
employment than on 
this egg-shaped island 
of Ceylon. My com- 
panions, the “ beach- 
combers ” of Colombo, 
rose at dawn and 
wandered away into 
the city. Not that 
they were early birds 
by nature. But an 
executive order had 
made it a _ misde- 
meanor to sleep under 
the palms of Gordon 
Gardens and _ the 
bungalow of Gov- 
ernor Blake that looked down on us from the hill 
above. I climbed the fence after my fellow lodgers 
in the “Park Hotel,” and strolled away to the beach 
for a shark-infested swim. Breakfast would have 
been more to the point. The bazars, however, offered 
no welcome to a man without a copper to shake in a 
shopkeeper’s face, and so, the daily plunge over, I re- 
treated to the freight wharves, where the vague 
promise of a job had been held out the day before. 

The dock superintendent was slow in coming. At 
ten o’clock I was still stretched out in the shade of 
his veranda when I was suddenly aroused from the 
half doze induced by the blazing tropical sun by a 
bellow from the shore end of the pier. I sprang up 
to see the Swede struggling to keep a foothold in the 
maelstrom of bullock-carts, coolie carriers, and shriek- 
ing stevedores, and waving his arms high above his 
head. 

“Cireus!” he eried, “de circus is coom, Franck! 
Creeket-ground ”; and having assured himself that I 
had caught the words, he turned and dashed off at a 
pace that one rarely sees equalled in Ceylon by white 
men who look forward to a long life of usefulness. 

I dived into the throng and fought my way to the 
gate. The Scandinavian was already far down the red 
driveway leading to the native section. Among such a 
company of out-of-works as graced Colombo at that 
season there was small chance of employment to those 
who lingered. After a hot pursuit of the flying Norse- 
man I overtook him at the entrance to the cricket- 
grounds a half-mile distant. 

A circus at the hour of its arrival presents a chaotic 
scene under the best of circumstances. When it has 
just disembarked after a sea voyage of several days 
in a land swarming with half-civilized brown men 
whose curiosity is neither restrained nor hidden, its 
disorder is most oppressive. The centre of the 
cricket-field was a wild confusion of animal-cages, 
horses, scattered tent-poles, and everything else that 
goes to make up the conventional travelling menagerie, 
not forgetting a score of those romantic persons whose 
pompous air and sonifereus raiment make them as 
effective advertising mediums as walking bill-boards. 
For the moment, however, these important beings 
had been pressed into service as a garrison, for the re- 
cumbent circus was decidedly in a state of siege. 
Around it surged a multitudinous and ever-increasing 
circle of natives, peering, pushing, chattering, and fast 
rousing the circus men to frenzy by their refusal to 
disperse. A half-dozen of the latter, armed with iron- 
headed tent-stakes, were attempting to drive off their 
tormenters by charging back and forth across the 
open space, throwing themselves alternately on oppo- 
site sides against the encircling multitude. The na- 
tives fell back terror-stricken before each onslaught, 
only to sweep again like a tidal-wave after an earth- 
quake over the scattered paraphernalia as soon as the 
circus men had turned their backs. 

With less gentleness than violence we broke through 
into the inner circle and shouted an offer of our serv- 
ices at the fuming manager. He was the typical 
circus boss of the world over; Irish, of course, bullet- 
headed, of powerful build, and free of movement, with 
that belligerent cast in his florid countenance that 
promised his readiness to engage in a “scrap” with 














The cook’s hour off 

















The Singhalese baby’s morning bath 


any one seeking it as soon as his pressing duties al- 
lowed him a moment’s respite for such entertainment. 
He heard us from the top of a heap of canvas at 
which he was tugging, peered at us from between his 
outstretched legs, and shouted above the din of battle: 

“Yes, I want four men--white ones. Are you fel- 


“Why, indeed yes,” cried the babu, “in his home 
the sahib does just so strong work as our coolies. 
But because he is play cricket and tennis he is doing 
even stronger. He is not rich always and sitting in 
shade.” 

“ But do the white man not losing his caste when 

















The quintette of “dead beats” in the park. 


lows sailors? There’s a ——- of a lot of climbing to 
dom 
“Both A. B.'s,” I answered. 

“* All right. If yon want the job get two others, and 
be quick about it.” 

We turned to serutinize the sea of humanity about 
us. There was not a white face to be seen. Fearful 
of losing so rare a chance, we charged the mob, bent on 
breaking through and carrying the good news to some 
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The trick elephant 


of our comrades “on the beach.” Before we could 
escape I caught sight of a familiar slouch-hat well 
back in the crowd, and a moment later Askins, the 
erudite, stood beside us. Behind him trotted Dick 
Haywood, and, our party thus complete, we dashed 
back to the boss. 

“ All right,” he roared. “If you chaps are looking 
for work I pay a quid a week and find yourselves. 
Can’t do any better. Want it?” 

“A pound a week!” said Askins, in an undertone. 
“ That’s more than two chips a day. Ay, we’ll take it.” 

“ All right. Jump on to that centre pole and get ’er 
up. If these njggers get in the way brain ’em with a 
tent-stake. Get a bit of canvas spread and we can 
drive ’em back. Step lively now.” 

To the natives of Ceylon the sight of a white man 
employed at manual labor was the source of as much 
astonishment as any of the wonders of the circus. 
Few of them, indeed, had ever seen a European 
manipulating heavier tools than pencil or pen; for 
even the missionary, who at home would be left to 
split his own wood and sweep out the little church 
entrusted to his care, is followed by a “ boy ” to carry 
his books. There are some vocations, however, like that 
of seaman on a “ windjammer,” at which the Oriental, 
be he black, brown, or yellow, is a dismal failure— 
and among them is that of circus man. Hence our 
employment at eight times the native wage. 

“This sight is to me astounding,” shrieked a high- 
caste youth to his older companion. “TI have never be- 
fore known that Europeans can do such workings.” 
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The author is the second from the left 


he is working like coolies?” demanded the youth. 
“Why is this man work at such? Is he perhaps 
prisoner that he disgrace himself lower than the 
keeper of the arrack-shop?” 

“ Truly, I not understand,” admitted the older man, a 
bit sadly. “ But 1 am reading that in sahib’s country 
he make the workings of coolie, and yet is not coolie.” 

There were others besides the native residents whose 
attention was attracted to the “ white coolies.” Here 
and there in the crowd we caught sight of a European 
seowling darkly at us; just why I could not guess, 
unconscious of having done anything to provoke the 
ill-will of the members of my race. In due time, how- 
ever, I learned the cause of their displeasure. 

All was in readiness for the initial performance 
when night fell—at the cost of a day’s work which, 
we were agreed, could not be indulged in more than 
semi-annually, even for an inducement of “ more than 
two chips.” The tents, large and small, were 
stretched; the circle of seats completed. Rings, flying 
apparatus, properties, and lights were ready for use. 
A half-thousand chairs reserved for white patreus had 
been ranged in the best coign of vantage. The cage of 
the performing lion was set up and bolted together, 
and unneeded “ props” hurriedly stowed away. The 
boss gave vent to a final snarl, called a rickshaw, and 
drove off to his hotel for dinner. Fortunately, Askins’ 
credit was good in the favorite native shop across the 
way. We despatched our curry and rice as quickly as 
if we had been supplied with forks and spoons, washed 
our fingers—surreptitiously, of course—in the chettie 
of drinking-water, and returned to enjoy a brief re- 
spite, stretched out on the grass at the players’ 
entrance. Our pipes were barely lighted when two 
Europeans appeared, dressed in snow-white garments 
that even a black night could not hide. Tout le monde 
se connait in Colombo, and we recognized in the new- 
comers two Englishmen connected with the Lipton 
Tea Company. 

“Jt strikes me, me men,” began one in a_ high, 
querulous voice, “that you chaps should know better 
than to do coolie Iabor in sight of all the natives 
of the city.” 

“What's that?” I cried, in my surprise, though | 
heard Askins chuckling behind me. 

“T suppose you have only come to Ceylon,” sug- 
gested the other in a more conciliatory tone. ‘“ You 
probably don’t realize what a different world this is 
out here from home. You cawnt work at manual 
labor here, ye knoaw, the way you cawn in Hyde 
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Fetching home the water-supply 







































































Park. Why, you will destroy the prestige of every 
white man on the island—” 

“You've stirred up a fine kettle of fish already,” 
burst out the first speaker. ‘ But, Arthur, these 
chaps are-not bank clerks. They cawnt understand 
the sowt of language you talk to your stenographer, 
ye knoaw. They are only sailors. Let me tell them 
the trouble. Now look here, me men. This afternoon 
my Hindu boy stuck his head in at my office door and 
shouted for me to go to the cricket-ground and see 
the sahibs working as coolies. By four o’clock it took 
him twice as long as usual to do an errand. To- 
night, blawst me, he was so slow in filling my pipe 
that I had to chuck a boot at him. By morning I 
suppose he'll tell me to prepare me own bawth, by 
Jove! This sowt of thing, ye knoaw, is giving the na- 
tives the notion that they are as good as Englishmen.” 

“Think you'll find,” said Askins, puffing slowly at 
his broken pipe, “ that this unwonted arrogance in the 
aborigines and the noticeable decrease in their re- 
spect for Kuropeans, which you attribute entirely to 
our alleged indiscretion, are very largely the results 
of the recent victories of Japan over Russia.” 

The Swede — snorted. The boot-chucker peered 
through the darkness at the rags that covered Askins, 
M.A. Even * Arthur” could not suppress a chuckle 
at his companion’s notion of a mere sailor’s vocabu- 
lary. Before the other had recovered he took up the 
broken thread of the sermon. 

“ Reginald is right, me men; ye knoaw of all the 
castes there are out here only the very lowest work 
with their hands, and they are despised by every 
other class above them. Even the lowest caste in 
Ceylon won't undertake the lowest work. We have to 
send over for Tamil and Hindu coolies. Now the 
Englishmen are at the top of this caste system. ‘Even 
the natives look up to us as above their highest caste. 
If this highest class, then, lowers itself to do labor 
that would degrade some of their lowest castes, you 
can see where their reverence for white men would 
soon go. Chaps have come out here at different times, 
missionaries especially, determined to treat the na- 
tives like equals, saving it was all rot and wrong to 
keep up this caste system. And they chatted with 
their servants and patted the babies on the back, and 

















A roadside scene in Colombo 


sat at the same table with natives, and even planted 
their own gardens. And those who didn’t get knives 
in their ribs for hoodooing the children were looked 
upon as insane or degenerate, or as men being punished 
for some crime. And the lower the caste of the native 
they treated with decency, the more he despised them. 
Why, if once these people ceased to look upon us as 
their social superiors they’d drive us into the sea in a 
month. If you chaps want to stop long in Colombo 
you'd best drop this eireus job.” 

* But if that is the only work we ean find on this 
blooming island?” I asked. 

“Work?” eried Reginald, excitedly. ‘“ Why, blawst 
it, don’t work. Better loaf than make us all lose caste 
among the natives.” 

‘But if the wily chip continues to elude us?” 
drawled Askins. 

“Eh!” gasped Reggie. 

“IT mean if the curry and rice refuse to come at our 
whistle.” 

“Oah, yeou mean if you have no money to buy 
food.” 

‘You've hit it,” 
the very idea.” 

“Why, blawst it. me man, don’t you knoaw there’s 
a Friend-in-Need Society in Colombo? What do you 
fawney we contribute to it for? Now if you chaps 
don’t stop disgracing all the white race—” 


replied the Dublin sage; “ that’s 
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“What’s the bloody row,” growled a voice in the 
darkness. We turned to see the boss loom up out of 
the night. The controversy was soon explained to 
him. 

“Oh, that ’ll be all right,” he asserted in a voice 
that seemed to soothe the belligerent Briton. “ The 
tents is all up. The night I’ll give these min their 
uniforms. Whiniver the show is going on and the 
niggers can see ’em they’ll wear ’em.” 

“Uniforms?” cried the Englishmen in 
“ That’s different, ye knoaw.” 

“Of course,” said Reggie, lighting a cigarette, 
“it will be all right with uniforms. When a man 
weahs a uniform the natives think he is doing some- 
thing they cawnt do, ve knoaw, and he keeps his 
cawste. Oah yes, that ’Il do very nicely. Well, good 
night, Mr. Manager. We'll be off, then.” And the pair 
tripped away into the night. 

Our first uniformed duties were those of ushers, 
and between the appearance of the frightened van- 
guard of the audience and the first fanfare of the 
audacious “* orchestra” life moved with a vim. The 
hordes that swarmed in upon us before the barker had 
coneluded his first appeal comprised every caste of 
Singhalese society. Weighty problems, unknown to 
the most experienced circus man of the Western World, 
crowded themselves upon us, demanding instantaneous 
solution. A delegation of priests in cheese-cloth 
robes swept down upon us, clamoring that the space al- 
lotted them gave no room for their betel-nut boxes. 
Half-breeds shouted strenuous objections to being 
seated with natives. Merchants refused to enter the 
same section with shopkeepers. Shopkeepers were 
chary of pollution at the touch of scribes. Seribes 
eried out hoarsely at contact with laborers. Skilled 
workmen screamed in frenzy at every attempt to make 
place among them for mere coolies. The lower the 
caste of the neweomer the louder and more prolonged 
was the uproar against him from his superiors, and 
the more vindictive his own disgust at his own in- 
feriors. The Hindu Sudra, in his seanty loin-cloth, 
was abhorred of all. To find: him place the usher 
must take him in tow for an entire circuit of the 
amphitheatre, and he sank into an attitude of abject 
servility behind the man in uniform as each section 
in turn rose against him. The natives, for the most 
part, refused to sit as circus seats are meant to be sat 
on, and squatted obstinately on their bare heels, 
hugging their scrawny knees. Wily rickshaw runners 
could be kept from crawling in among the chairs set 
for white men only by extreme vigilance and occa- 
sional violence. Buxom brown women, caught in the 
crush, ran imminent peril of being separated from 
their loosely fastened skirts. And through it all 
native youths from the mission schools swarmed 
round us, intent on displaying their “ English” by 
asking useless and unanswerable questions. 

“ Fitzgerald’s Circus” had been domiciled nearly 
a week in Colombo when I was most unexpectedly 
advanced from the uneonspicuous position of a 
*swipe” to one of weighty importance. It was dur- 
ing an idle half-hour late one afternoon. The four of 
us were gathered in the deserted ring displaying our 
accomplishments for mutual entertainment, when it 
was my good fortune—or bad, according to the indi- 
vidual point of view—to be detected in the act of 
doing a “hand-stand” by the ring-master and the 
proprietor. Certainly so commonplace a feat in itself 
could not have attracted the attention which the pair 
bestowed.upon me. J regained my accustomed posture, 
fully expecting to have my cherished “ quid a week ” 
summarily cut off for this base defilement of the inner 
sanctum of the sawdust cirele. I waited contritely 
for a burst of wrath that did not come. The ring- 
master looked me over slowly from my shorn head to 
my bare feet with that critical dispassion with which 
an experienced hunter chooses the vital point of his 
quarry, turned his perpetual scowl for a moment on 
the circus owner, and addressed me in the brittle, 
metallic voice of a phonograph. 

* Know any other stunts?” 

Was the question meant seriously, or was_ this 
caustic sareasm but a forerunner of my dismissal? 
The tone proved nothing. I admitted knowing a few 
other unimportant “ stunts.” 

“Where'd ye learn ’em?” snapped the ring-master. 

I pleaded a few years of gymnasium in exoneration. 

“Gymnasium on shipboard?” said the owner. 

“ Why, no; on land.” 

“Could you do a div2 over that chair into the ring, 
a head-stand, a stiff-tall, and a roll-up?” rasped the 
ring-master. Here was cutting irony, indeed. I 
strove, nevertheless, to ward off the impending blow 
as long as possible. 

“ Yes, sir, I can work those.” 

“ You’re a sailor?” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“Then a few tumbles won’t hurt you any. Can 
you hold a man of twelve stone on your shoulders?” 


chorus. 


A chuckle and a snort sounded from my three com- 
panions, grinning at the ringside. Losing a job was, 
from their point of view, neither a disgrace nor a 
misfortune—merely a joke. I made a brief mental 
calculation. Twelve times fourteen. One hundred and 
sixty-eight pounds. “Sure,” I answered. 

“ Well,” snapped the ring-master, almost savagely, 
“T want you to go on for Walhalla’s turn.” 

The grins with which my companions had watched 
the scene so far faded and died. ‘They were gulping 
painfully, like fish tossed ashore by some heartless 
angler. The ring-master whirled on them. 

“Here, you swipes, go over and brush the flies off 
that elephant—an’ keep ’em brushed off. D’ye hear 
me?” It was a thoroughly squelched trio that hurried 
away. 

From nightfall until the audience which Fitz was 
holding back as long as possible stormed the tents 
I worked feverishly with Faust in perfecting “ gags,” 
tumbles, and the time-honored series of “ horseplay.” 
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and when our privacy was invaded, scurried away to 
the dressing-tent to be made up. Several long-estab- 
lished antics we were obliged to omit until the next 
day gave more opportunity for rehearsal. But the 
clouted audience was uncritical, the European section 
indifferent to “tommy rot”; and the performance 
passed with no worse mishap to the new member of 
the troupe than one too realistic fall and an occasional 
unfortunate lapse into seriousness. 

Yet life as a cireus clown was nothing if not 
serious under the paint. The least difficult functions 
of this new calling were those executed before the 
assembled multitude, To strike the equestrienne 
squarely on the head with a paper hoop while holding 
one leg in the air and to fall down from the imaginary 
impact with a whoop was as simple a matter as to 
do the same thing in all solemnity and the uniform of 
a “swipe.” It was back in the dressing-tent, scra- 
ping dried paint off one side of my blistered counte- 
nance, while my fellow fool was daubing fresh colors 
on the other, jumping out of a ridiculous costume into 
one more idiotic, changing from a bald-headed to a 
red-headed wig, turning the place topsy-turvy in a 
scramble for a misplaced dunce-cap or a lost slap- 
stick, that I began to lose my fascination for this 
honored profession. On those days when we favored 
Colomboans with two performances there was little 
hilarity in the dethroned scaramouch who made his 
bed of chairs at midnight by the ringside. I wondered 
no more at the funereal countenance with which Wal- 
halla had been wont to haunt our morning hours be- 
fore the fever fell upon him. 

One long week I wore the cap and bells in the 
cricket-grounds of Colombo. . All good fortune, how- 
ever, must have an end, even ten-rupee incomes for 
stranded wanderers, and there dawned a day when 
our canvas dwelling came down by the run and the 
mixed odor of sweat and sawdust was wafted away 


-on the hot monsoon that sweeps across the playground 


of Ceylon. The season of Fitzgerald was over. The 
naked stevedores bundled into the ship’s hold the chest 
that contained Walhalla’s famous raiment as carelessly 
as they threw the sections of the lion’s cage on top of 
it. On the forward deck the moth-eaten tiger peered 
through the bars at his native jungle behind the city 
and rubbed a watery eye; at the rail an unpainted 
Faust stared gloomily down at the churning screw. 
There were no tears shed by the reunited quartette that 
watched the circus sink hull-down on the southern 
horizon from the far end of the breakwater, but as 
we straggled back at dusk to join the “ beachcombers ” 
under the palms of Gordon Gardens I caught myself 
feeling now and then in the band of my trousers for 
the sovereigns I had sewed there. 






































The winning boat, the “ Wolseley-Siddeley- II.” 


The “ Panhard-Levassor,” which came second 


The “ Dixie II.,” which finished third 


THE INTERNATIONAL MOTOR-BOAT RACE AT MONACO 


Carlo resulted in a victory for the powerful 
Wolseley-Siddeley II., owned by the Duke of 
Westminster. The American boat finished third. 
There were five starters: the Wolseley-Siddeley I1., 


r NHE recent motor-boat race for the prize of Monte 





the Panhard-Levassor, the Alla-Va, the Diwie II., and 
the Standard, the last two being entered from the 
United States. Early in the race the Standard broke 
down and the Dixie II., which won the big race on 
Long Island Sound last fall, was hampered by the 
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rough sea. The winning English boat, the Wolseley- 
Siddeley I1., covered the course of fifty kilometres, or 
31.05 miles, in 49 minutes, 4-5 seconds, making an 
average speed of 37.2 miles per hour. A great number 
of Americans went to Monaco to witness the races, 
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To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Srr,—In the issue of HARPER’s WEEKLy for January 
30th, there appeared an article by Mr. William Inglis, 
under the rather sinister heading of “The Deadly 
Fourth Mile.” Taking the death of the 1908 Yale 
stroke oar as a text, he makes a sermon on the evils 
of collegiate boat-racing in general, with particular 
attention to the havoc supposed to be made in the 
health of oarsmen by racing four miles. Griswold’s un- 
timely death is adduced from the length of the race, 
but a ray of hope is found in a contemplated reduc- 
tion of the Hudson River course to three miles, and a 
consequent saving of many young lives. It has been 
pretty well settled that the boat-raceshad nothing to 
do with the unfortunate death of young. Griswold, and 
no member of the Intercollegiate Rowing Association 
has the remotest notion of changing the rowing dis- 
tance. The few other direct statements are equally 
reliable. 

It has been some time since any one has written 
quite so much nonsense about rowing as Mr. Inglis. 
It is very unfortunate that the death of an oarsman 
should be used to advance a crochet, and, by an un- 
blushing statement of untruths fs facts, to give an 
entirely false impression of the conditions and the 
environment of college men who are really engaged in 
the most wholesome of sports. The statistics show 
that the university oarsmen of America and England 
have longer lives than their fellows, and I have yet to 
find, in an acquaintance of hundreds of college oarsmen, 
old and young, one who did not feel benefited by his 
rowing training. 

I therefore feel that a little of the truth of the 
matter ought to be touched on, and that the sensa- 
tionalism of Mr. Inglis. should. not go by without com- 
ment. He says that the advocates of four-mile racing 
are largely “ amateurs who have never rowed a race.” 
IT am an amateur who has rowed many races in eight- 
oared shells at distances ranging from one mile to the 
“deadly” four; I have also followed rowing very 
closely in America and in England for a decade and, 
from my own experience and observation, as well as 
from my contact with other oarsmen, I can say, with 
considerable authority, that not only is a four-mile 
race a better test of eight-oared crews, but that it is 
actually easier to row than a three-mile course. 

Undoubtedly the idea of a four-mile race came to 
us from England, as did most of our notions of row- 
ing; Oxford and Cambridge were in light ships before 
most American colleges had even organized crews. The 
distance was there adopted as a supreme test that 
could not be had on the shorter courses of the upper 
Thames, such as Staines, Henley, or Oxford, and four 
miles has been adopted in this country for eight- 
oared university racing because experience has demon- 
strated that a long course minimizes the danger that 
the best crew will not win. In this connection the 
illustration. given by Mr. Inglis is rather amusing; he 
shows a picture of an eight-oared barge coming through 
a lock, the stroke-oar is on the waterside, assisting, and 
he entitles the print, ‘“‘ Robust Oxford crew of 1825 
starting in a race. These grown men, wearing top-hats 
and whiskers, established the racing distance which 
our immature boys still follow with blind obedience.” 
At that time every mother’s son wore a top-hat and 
whiskers, while the average age of college men was 
rather less than to-day; and, incidentally, they did 
not then have the habit of starting races from the in- 
terior of locks and without stroke oars! 

It seems necessary, by way of clearing the ground, 
to point out one or two of the more glaring errors into 
which Mr. Inglis has fallen in order to show on what 
slight premises his conclusions are based, and then to 
demonstrate how really healthful is collegiate rowing. 
Thus he deseribes the qualification of an oarsman and 
the effort of a single stroke: “To do the best work in 
a boat a man should be long-bodied rather than long- 
legged, with powerful back, shoulders, and loins, and 
with unusual strength of legs. His lungs and heart 
must be faultless, capable of supplying abundant 
energy under conditions of severe and long-continued 
strain. All of his organs must be in perfect condi- 
tion to maintain in him a high state of vitality... . 
The work requires wrists and forearms of unusual 
strength to hold the oar steady at the angles which 
give the most efficiency. The shoulders and upper back 
must possess power to smash hard as soon as the 
blade grips the water. Then the legs must drive down 
upon the stretcher (i. e. foot-board) with tremendous 
energy. The muscles of the loins and abdomen must 
enable the body to swing far back and forth smoothly 
while exerting its utmost strength. The muscles along 
the shins must be able to draw the whole weight of the 
out-reaching body forward again as it rests on the 
sliding-seat on the recover after each stroke. These 
things must all be done during every stroke, repeated 
with unflagging power and precision throughout the 
race... . The rowing man must double himself up 
like a bent spring at the beginning of each stroke, and, 
having planted his oar-blade firmly, explode tremen- 
dous energy in each heave of the oar. Thanks to the 
sliding-seat, he gathers himself in a knot so that body, 
thighs, and legs are doubled upon one another like 
the parts of a letter N. As he heaves with his back 
and smashes with his leg-drive he feels as if all the 
power he ever possessed has gone into that one stroke. 
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Yet this is the thing he has to keep on repeating with 
exquisite rhythm and unflagging strength until the 
race is over. It is a man’s work—and something 
more.” 

If all of this actually happened, there would be few 
carsmen capable of rowing more than a quarter of a 
mile; in that distance any man can completely ex- 
haust himself should he put his extreme power into 
each stroke. Let us analyze the muscular effort. In 
the first place, one does not employ “ unusual strength 
to hold the oar steady.” This is a fault of beginners— 
the car finds a correct position of itself and must be 
held loosely, except for the moments of turning in- 
volved in feathering; otherwise a “crab” is sure to 
result. The “smash” at the catch and “ tremendous 
energy” of the leg-drive denote an exertion about 
equal to going through centre in a football game, but, 
in reality, these are smooth operations—of necessity 
performed without a “smash.” And then comes the 
extraordinary feat of drawing forward the “ out-reach- 
ing body ” by means of the muscles about the shins. 
I must confess that I am at a loss to know how this 
could be done unless the boat were at rest; the 
ordinary human being has the greatest difficulty to 
avoid recovering too rapidly and uses the legs to re- 
strain rather than to aid. 

The exertion in rowing a race is a great one—as 
is any competitive effort, be it running, football, or 
tennis. Every severe contest will result in exhaustion. 
It is unwise to undertake such effort without proper 
training, and men are not allowed to compete in col- 
lege sport unless they have been thoroughly examined, 
and they are always brought into condition by careful 
handling. It may be that boys should not row long 
races, but I recall one youth who sat in his Freshman 
boat when slightly over sixteen. At that time he was 
six feet four inches tall and weighed slightly over one 
hundred and fifty pounds—a lean, cadaverous person 
with arms and legs like pipe stems. He gained twenty 
pounds by the end of his Sophomore year, made the 
’Varsity crew, and graduated weighing nearly two 
hundred. I know many other men in the best of health 
who hold their college rowing to be the foundation of 
their constitutions. The insurance records show that 
the rowing man usually lives beyond his expectations. 

As to the distance of the races. Four miles is a 
long journey in a rowing-boat, and it would certainly 
seem that a shorter race would not require so much 
effort; but other elements must be considered. In a 
short race, the rate of stroking is higher and the 
inevitable exhaustion comes rapidly. The whole 
problem is one of the distribution of strength and 
stamina; precisely the same aggregate force must be 
exerted by the oarsman in the short race as in the 
long one and he must learn to reach the end of any 
race, at any distance, quite exhausted—if his crew is 
behind. Most cases of collapse in rowing are caused 
by stupidity—that is, by rowing the first mile of four 
as though there were not three more to go. 

I have found that the Henley distance of one mile 
and five-sixteenths is the severest strain; the pace is 
very hard and no chance offered, once the race is on, 
to have a “ breather.” In a four-mile race, the second 
and fourth miles are usually the most unhappy; in the 
second mile a man ‘is just beginning to get that 
mysterious “ second wind,” while in the fourth mile 
come the final “spurts” in which the oarsman may 
pull for everything that is in him with the knowledge 
that he has not far to go and can probably last. If 
the course be only three miles long, the pace is that 
much the faster and the final spurting begins before 
the oarsman has recovered from the strain of the 
start-—the first mile is always a battle. I have talked 
with many men who have rowed at both three and 
four miles and they all agree with me that the longer 
distance is the more comfortable. It may not be 
entirely logical, but it is a fact. Likewise in running; 
there the quarter-mile is the hardest race, and most 
distance men prefer the mile to the half mile. 

The notion that all four-mile races are settled at the 
end of the third mile has been abandoned by those 
who have followed college rowing during the last ten 
years at New London and Poughkeepsie. Lately so 
many contests have been won in the final spurts that 
there is little ground for upholding the old theory, 
and it is sheer nonsense to say that any crew which 
ean win at four miles can as easily win at three, unless 
the boats are very unequal. 

The Anglo-Saxon has always made for the sports 
that bring out the utmost of skill, strength, and 
stamina. It is the development of these qualities that 
gives the four-mile rowing-race and the thirty-five- 
minute football period a fixed place in collegiate sport, 
and they will not cease so to be unless a great change 
comes in the physical and mental makeup of the 
college athlete. I am, sir, 

SAMUEL CROWTHER, JR. 


To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sm,—At the risk of seeming ungrateful, I must 
say a few words in reply to the printed conver- 
sation of Mr. Crowther, which is as truthful as 
it is courteous. A decent regard for the opinion 
of mankind forbids any characterization here of 
his charge that I have been guilty of “an unblush- 
ing statement of untruth as facts.” What he means 
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by saying that I have tried to “ advance a crochet ” is 
too deep a mystery to solve here. Surely all rowing 
men must be grateful to Mr. Crowther for the spirit 
which inspires him to declare: “ I therefore feel that a 
little of the truth of the matter ought to be touched on 
and that the sensationalism of Mr. Inglis should not 
go by without comment.” My! The readers of Har 
PER’S WEEKLY are being imposed upon by a_ wicked 
writer, and the good Mr. Crowther dashes to their 
rescue. Ile has rowed many races in eight-oared 
shells, he says, and he therefore can give his opinion 
“with considerable authority.” Good! He has sat in 
a boat. In the face of such expert knowledge it is 
with the utmost hesitancy that I venture to say that 
I, too, have raced in, eight-oared shells for years and, 
moreover, have watched carefully and written about 
the intercollegiate boat-racing at Poughkeepsie since 
its inception. The Yale-Harvard races at New London 
for more than twenty years have been my especial 
study and I have written reports of them. 

But personalities are distasteful and have no place 
in a discussion which was begun, at least, with the 
intention of benefiting rowing men. Mr. Crowther 
accuses me of showing “a picture of an eight-oared 
barge coming through a lock; the stroke oar is on the 
waterside, assisting,” as a picture of an Oxford crew 
starting in a race. He adds that “ incidentally they 
did not then have the habit of starting races from the 
interior of locks and without stroke oars!” 

Alas! that the truth should be so unkind as to 
contradict Mr. Crowther. The picture really shows a 
crew starting in a race. It is not “ without a stroke 
oar,” and it is not true that “ the stroke oar is on the 
waterside, assisting ”—Mr. Crowther makes both asser- 
tions, and may choose whichever one he will stick to. 
If he will wake up and look at the picture with care 
he shall see stroke balanced on the gunwale of the 
racing boat, pushing against the pier and thus “ walk- 
ing out ” the boat until he shall come to his own place, 
where he can drop down on his thwart and use his 
oar. The picture is reproduced from Boating, a book 
in the Badminton series, of which Mr. Crowther may 
have heard, for it is the law and the gospel of the 
various British sports. The author of the beok is 
W. B. Woodgate, of Oxford, a most eminent oar, who 
was in two winning ’Varsity eights that beat Cam- 
bridge from Putney to Mortlake, twice won the Wing- 
. ? . . 
field Sculls, four times won in the pair-oars at Henley, 
and in 1864 won the Diamond Sculls at Henley, 
emblematic of the championship of the world. Mr. 
Woodgate placed under the picture this title, “‘ Method 
of Starting the College Fights Prior to 1825—Oxford,” 
which has stood unchallenged since its publication, 
in 1888, until now, when Mr. Crowther comes along 
and sweeps it into oblivion with a stroke of his type- 
writer. Poor Woodgate! 

As to the able critic’s objection to the detailed de- 
seription of the work done by the rowing man in each 
stroke, I. have only to say that that is the truth as 
I have learned it by personal experience and by ob- 
serving with great care the coaching of Bob Cook and 
John Kennedy, of Yale; Charles E. Courtney, of 
Cornell; Dr.-Walter B. Peet, Jasper T. Goodwin, and 
Edward Hanlan, of Columbia; Andrew O’Dea, of Wis- 
consin; and Dave Roach and Eugene Giannini, of the 
New York Athletic Club. Possibly these men are all 
wrong and the busy Mr. Crowther is all right; but 
they have developed many of the best crews in Ameri- 
ca. I have not only gone out in the coaching launches 
with each of them (except Mr. O’Dea), but have dis- 
eussed with them and heard them explain with the 
utmost detail their theories as to rowing. Fortunately 
for Hanlan, he is dead and out of the reach of malice; 
but the other coaches may as well shut up shop: Mr. 
Crowther is against them. 

A careful examination of the body of any able row- 
ing man, moreover, will confirm the accuracy of my 
description of the physical equipment required and de 
veloped. 

No matter what “the insurance records show,’ let 
Mr. Crowther apply to a few companies for life insur- 
ance, first telling them that he has rowed many races. 
After that he will know more. 

“The notion that all four-mile races are settled at 
the third mile ” was not put forward in my article, and 
only a clouded mind could suggest such a thing. I 
maintained that a crew which can beat another over a 
three-mile course can also beat that other over a 
four-mile course. That contention I believe to be true, 
and I am confident that most rowing men of unpreju-— 
diced mind agree with me. 

The object with which the article was written—if | 
may be assumed to know my own motive, in spite of 
the loud scolding of this critic—was to help the good 
work of shortening the racing distance from four 
miles to three. In other words, to reduce the dura- 
tion of the struggle from twenty minutes to fifteen. 
The pace would be faster, doubtless; but, I am con 
vineed, the exhaustion would be less. It is stil! true, 
as I wrote, that in many cases—not by any means the 
majority of cases—college lads who race are injured 
by the system which puts them through a test for 
which their powers are not sufficiently matured. My 
aim was and is to benefit those men. What is Mr. 
Crowther’s aim? T am, sir, 

Wittiam INGLis, 
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THE VETERAN PUBLISHER AND SPORTSMAN WHO DIED IN NEW YORK, APRIL 23d 
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Mr. Collier as Master of the Monmouth County Hounds, the private pack he maintained at his estate near Eatontown, N. J. 


AETER FENELON COLLIER, the pub- 
lisher and founder of Collier’s Weekly, 
# died suddenly in the Riding Club at 7 
Ky ¥ East Fifty-eighth Street, New York City, 
VATION soon after- midnight, on Saturday last. 
Si : Mr. Collier was one of the best-known 
publishers in this country. He was born at Myshall, 
County Carlow, Jreland, on December 12, 1849, and 
came to America at the age of seventeen, settling first 
in Dayton, Ohio, where he worked in the car-shops. 
With money saved during two years of self-denial, he 
began a four-year course of study at St. Mary’s Semi- 
nary, Cincinnati, where his parents had settled. After 
completing his education there he moved to New 
York, where he obtained a position as salesman in 
the employment of Sadlier & Co., publishers of school- 
books. In this capacity he offered their wares from 
door to door, and, being aided by the pertinacity, wit, 
and resourcefulness of his Irish nature, he did a 
flourishing business. MceGuffey’s ‘ Third Reader” was 
one of his “ best sellers” at that time. 
Mr. Collier started out as a publisher on his own 
account by a remarkable speculation. Having ac- 
cunulated the sum of three hundred dollars, he pur- 











chased from a bankrupt concern the electrotype plates 
of Father Burke’s Lectures, a popular Catholie work. 
He was obliged to obtain credit for the paper on which 
the book was printed, as well as for the printing it- 
self, but handled the book with such success that he 
is said to have cleared not far short of one hundred 
thousand dollars by it at the end of a single year. 
He then devoted his attention to the printing of other 
Catholie literature, and published the life of Pius 
IX. in 1874. After this he took up the publication 
of editions of standard authors, which had an enor- 
mous sale in this country and,Canada; he brought 
out encyclopedias and several editions of the Bible, 
and issued Collier’s Library of Popular Novels, which 
appeared twice weekly and were sold in connection 
with Once a Week, from which Collier’s Weekly was 
later evolved. 

It was in his grasp of business detail that Mr. 
Collier was remarkable.. His publishing plant was one 
of the largest in the country. 

The successful launching of Collier’s Weekly was 
the culmination of Mr. Collier’s business success. He 
partially retired from active business pursuits some 
years ago, leaving his son, Robert J. Collier, to carry 
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on his enterprises. Theneeforward he was enabled 
to devote much time to sport, for which he had 
always great interest. He purchased a stable of 
hunters and a pack of hounds, and became one of 
the most enthusiastic huntsmen in the country. For 
the last fifteen or sixteen years he maintained a 
private pack of hounds at Eatontown, New Jersey, 
where he established the Monmouth County Hounds. 
Tle was Master of the Meadowbrook Hounds for two 
years, and recently rented Killeen Castle, in Ireland, 
where he had a stable of fifteen hunters. Up to the 
time of his death Mr. Collier was an active and vigor- 
ous polo-player. He had a handicap of three goals, 
which is highly indicative of his skill, and was noted 
for the dash and energy of his play and the en- 
thusiasm which he managed to instil into a 
team. 

He was also a member of the Hunt, Riding, Turf and 
Field, Rumson, Polo, Automobile, Motor, Racing, and 
Brook clubs, the Country Club of Lakewood, and the 
Rockaway Hunting Club. 

In July, 1873, Mr. Collier married Katharine Dunn, 
of County Carlow, Ireland. His son, Robert J. Collier, 
married a daughter of James J. Van Alen. 
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SOROW McCarthy, the ‘ Hand-Made 
gem Gentleman,” induced Commodore 
Vanderbilt to obtain control of the 
Harlem Railroad and thus capture 
and organize the entire railroad sys- 
tem between New York and Boston 
and Chicago is told in one of the 
3p Chapters of Irving Bacheller’s new 
novel, The Hand-Made Gentleman. 
This is the incident: 






We entered, and saw a large, handsome man sitting 
by a desk on the farther side of a big room. He 
had a massive head and white hair and side-whiskers 
the latter neatly trimmed—and sat with legs crossed 
in a big armchair. The elegance of his attire im- 
pressed me, especially the waistcoat of figured silk, 
the jewel in his shirt-front, and the spotless white 
choker. He looked up over his glasses. The skin 
began to wrinkle a bit around his dark eyes. 

“Well, what is it, sonny?” he demanded. 

“My name is James Henry McCarthy, of Rush- 
water, New York,” said my friend. 

“T don’t care what your name is; tell me your 
business,” said Commodore Vanderbilt—for he it was— 
and he spoke sternly. 

“It’s a railroad project, referred to by my friend, 
H. M. Pearl, Esq., in his talk with you.” 

“My God!” said Mr. Vanderbilt, as he flung a 
paper on the desk before him. “I’ve got projects 





‘enough now. Will you please let me alone?” 


“No, I will not,” said the hand-made gentleman, 
decisively. ‘“ I’ve travelled over two hundred miles to 
keep an appointment with you, and I insist that you 
show me proper respect.” 

The Commodore changed his tone. ‘ Young man,” 
said he, “I won’t talk with you; I can’t talk with 
you. Come to my house to-night. Vl see you at half 
past seven.” 

“Thank you, sir,” said the hand-made gentleman, as 
we left the room. 

Mr. McCarthy’s feelings had been hurt, and his 
confidence began to leave him. He had gone there with 
a good deal of honest pride in his heart—perhaps, 
even, a little too much—and I think he would rather 
I had not seen his embarrassment. 

*T am surprised,” he said to me, as we were going 
down the stairs together. ‘“ He cannot have read the 
letters of Lord Chesterfield.” 

“ Hasn't had time, probably,” I answered. 

Our inn was near, and no word passed between us 
after that until we got to our room. My friend strode 
the floor in silence, and tears stood in his eyes for a 
moment. I felt for him, but could think of nothing 
to say. 

“TT think one gentleman ought to be careful of the 
feelings of another.” said Mr. MeCarthy. “* He made 
me feel like a dog.” 

“He was out of sorts,’ I remarked. 

“T have learned this,” said the hand-made gentle- 
man: “business is war. I see it clearer every day. 
If you want respect you've got to fight for it.” 

We recovered our composure by and by, and spent 
the rest of the day among tradesmen extending the 
acquaintance of Sal and the sisters of Sal. 

At half past seven we presented ourselves at the 
house of the Commodore at 10 Washington Square. 

Mr. MeCarthy carried his map under his arm, and 
it was about half the diameter of a piece of stove- 
pipe. : 

A servant showed us into a large parlor. We could 
see Mr. Vanderbilt in a room back of it, sitting by a 
table in his shirt-sleeves reading a newspaper.. We 
observed him fearfully as he took our cards from the 
tray—plain written cards they were, save that Mr. 
McCarthy’s had a bird on it, drawn by his secretary. 
He flung his paper aside and rose—a splendid figure of 
«a man, full chest, broad shoulders, and the six feet 
of him straight as an arrow—and came slowly into 
the parlor where we sat. 

“Well, sonny, what can I do for you?” he asked. 

“T have a map to show you,” said Mr. McCarthy. 

“Where is it?” was the sharp query of the Com- 
modore. 

My friend began to unroll his map and said, “ Here 
it is.” 

The steamboat king was impatient. A sharp ex- 
clamation shot from his lips, like the toot of a warning 
whistle, and he added: “It’s bigger’n a_bill-board. 
Unfurl it on the floor there. Run it down into the 
back parlor.” 

In a moment Mr. McCarthy had spread his map and 
begun talking. 

“Here's Albany.” he said, pointing with his cane. 
“Here’s eleven railroads reaching west to Buffalo 
called the Central System. Here are others that go 
on to Chieago and others that run east to Boston. 
Here is the steamer line from New York to Albany, 
closed half the vear. Here are two lines of railroad 
that run north from New York to the capital—the 
Harlem and the Hudson River. The Harlem road can 
be bought for less than six cents on the dollar. I 
want you to buy it.” 

“What the devil do I want of it?” the Commodore 
demanded. 

“Tt’s the key o’ the future and you need it,” said 
McCarthy. “It’s the beginning of a great plan. First 
buy the Harlem, and then buy the Hudson River road. 
And do you not see that all these railroads that run 
east and west up here can’t reach the metropolis with- 
out your help—esrecially in the winter when the 
steamers are out of business? Did you ever see a 
small boy lead a big bull? It’s surprising how easy 
he does it when he has a ring in the bull’s nose.” 

I remembered the bull at Baker’s, and felt the truth 
of his remark. 

The Commodore was now leaning over the map and 
looking down upon it. 

“These two railroads will give you command of 
the whole situation,” my friend continued, “and that’s 
important.” 

Mr. McCarthy paused for half a moment. 

“Go on, go on,” said the Commodore. “ Let’s have 
your argument.” 
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“You can whip ’em all into one system from New 
York and Boston to Chicago. You can give us a con- 
tinuous trip between these cities. You can run freight 
to any point in the system without rehandling on 
through cars, to pay each railroad according to the 
mileage it supplies. You would make it possible for 
me to sell my goods in Chicago and other distant 
cities and deliver ’em on time. You would quicken 
the pace of business. Every factory on the line would 
double its output in two years. It means growth and 
a new republic and a string of great cities, and a 
stream of tratlic tlowing east and west like a river. 
There are not so many tons in the St. Lawrence as 
your wheels would carry, and they would roll on like 
the water-floods, never stopping. “They would enrich 
you beyond the dreams of avarice. 

The hand-made gentleman saw the truth clearly, 
and flashed the torch of his enthusiasm on all sides 
of it. He shook his cane over the map; his eyes 
glowed like a prophet’s. After all this time, | can 
but dimly suggest the quaint dignity and the singular 
power cf his appeal. I felt it, and have tried to re- 
member all, since these years have complimented his 
insight by making history of his dreams. I recall 
how his ardor thrilled me, and how the Commodore 
rose from his knee and looked at him. 

“Young man,” he said, “the dreams of avarice do 
not bother me. I have money enough.” 

The tone of his voice made it clear to me, even, that 
Mr. McCarthy’s talk had impressed him. 

“ True,” said the hand-made gentleman. “ But you 
have power, composed of brains, money, and public 
confidence. You’re the only man who can do this 
thing, and it ought to be done. You must do it for 





Irving Bacheller 
AUTHOR OF “ ‘THE MAND-MADE GENTLEMAN ” 


the sake of the country. Patriotism, and not avarice, 
will inspire you.” 

The Commodore smiled. 
he queried. 

© Twenty-three years; but they count double.” 

“They tell me you’ve made some money ?” 

“Tm getting along very well.” 

“Sit down a minute.” 

A man about thirty years of age had just entered 
the room. Mr. Vanderbilt turned to him. 

“T want you to come over and keep my books,” he 
said, brusquely. 

“ But, uncle, I’m not a bookkeeper,” said the young 
man. “I don’t know how.” 

“You know enough to take the money that comes 


* Boy, how old are you?” 


* And add up the expenses?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ And give me the difference?” 

**Yeu:” 

“Well, that’s all T want, and any d—— fool could 
do that. You may begin Monday. Good night.” 

The thoughts of the Commodore went straight to 
their mark, and his words followed them. 

He put his right hand on the arm of Mr. McCarthy. 
I saw then how the grip of the oar had stiffened his 
tingers. 

“Young man, I'll think it over,” said he. “ You 
go home and don’t talk too much. What ye don't 
say will never do any harm. I make it a rule of my 
life never to talk of anything I’m going to do until 
I’ve done it.” 

We left the house and walked slowly in the direction 
of Broadway. 

“He'll do it,” said the hand-made gentleman. ‘ He 
caught my point on the fly. His brain is quick as 
lightning, and he had the whole thing in a second. 
He let me go on to make sure that I knew what I was 
talking about.” 


Another good story of Commodore Vanderbilt is 
narrated in Mr. Bacheller’s book: 


We took an omnibus, and were presently in the big 
house on Washington Square. 

“Hello, young man!” said the Commodore, as he 
took the hand of McCarthy. “Going out to the stable 
to look at a sick horse. Come along!” 

He donned his overcoat, which had a collar of gray 
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fur of about the shade of his hair, and it put a won- 
derful finish on him. I never saw, in all my life, a 
hetter figure of a man. : 

We went with him to a large stable back of the 
house. I reeall my wonder at its size and comfort 
and cleanliness, and the splendor of its many vehicles 
and trappings. Yet it was not fine enough for the 
Commodore, who, seeing a wisp of straw on the floor 
of the carriage-room, larruped the coachman with 
high words. Then a quick, spoken command: 

“ Bring out the mare!” 

Out came the mare in a jiffy, and Mr. Vanderbilt 
looked into her mouth and felt her throat and legs, 
and said, presently, “Take her back, and have her 
bled in the morning.” 

He let down the shafts of a light road-wagon and 
rolled it to the middle of the floor. 

“There’s a good wagon,” said he. 
the axle and heft it.” 

We did so, and were surprised at the lightness of 
the graceful thing. 

* Not much heavier than a tom-eat,” said the Com- 
modore, “and it cost me ten thousand dollars.” 

“Ten thousand dollars! Why, it cost as much as 
a house!” said Mr. McCarthy. 

“As much as some houses,” the Commodore went 
on. “IT sent for a good carriage-builder, and told 
him to plan the lightest wagon that would ‘safely 
carry my weight. tle brought the plan for a_ fifty 
eight pound wagon at fifteen hundred dollars. ‘ “Twon't 
do, says I. * Make it just as strong and five pounds 
lighter and [ll double your pay.’ Well, he came back 
by and by with a plan for a fifty-pound wagon for 
three thousand doliars. * That’s the best you can do, 
is it?’ says I. ‘ Well, says he, ‘I might get it down 
a few ounces if I had time to study the problem.’ 
‘Take time,’ says I, ‘and Vl pay you a hundred dol- 
lars an ounce for all the weight you can take out of 
the wagon, but you must keep it as strong as it is 
now.’ He tock four pounds off the weight of it, and 
the saving cost me sixteen hundred dollars a pound. 
Money is quite a stimulant if it’s used right.” 

The gentleman steod looking thoughtfully at the 
Commodore. When the story was finished he struck 
the air with his hand, saying: 

“Mr. Vanderbilt, that wagon is worth its weight 
in diamonds.” We looked into his glowing eyes, and 
he went on: “ Let me tell you why. 


“Take hold of 








If brains, rightly 
stimulated, can reduce the weight of a road-wagon 
without any loss of strength, let’s see what they can 
do with our big, clumsy freight and passenger cars. 
If we could take a hundred pounds off every car in 
the country, think what it would mean. That weight 
eould be turned from expense into income. Think 
of the saving in power and fuel. It would mean 
millions of dollars!” 

“Well, boy, go to work on that proposition,” said 
the Commodore. “ll give you a dollar for every 
pound you save on every car that runs over my tracks. 
I wish to God that my boy Bill had your push!” 

“You are very kind, sir,” said MeCarthy. 

“Look out for the weight of your head,’ Mr. Van- 
derbilt continued. “It’s your freight-car—remember 
that—and you don’t want to carry any sap in it. 
Let me tell you a story: Bill is a fat, good-natured 
cuss, and wants to take it easy, like all boys with a 
rich father. [ told him that | wouldn't have him 
loafing around, and I sent him down on the farm and 
put him to work there, and Bill is getting along. He 
played a good joke on me, and Eve made up my mind 
that he'll do for the railroad business. 

“He says to me the other day, * Father, T need 
some manure for the farm,’ 

“* Well, boy, how much do you want?’ L says, 

“* Seven or eight loads,’ says he. 

“*How much “I you pay a load? says L. 

“© A dollar a load, says he. 

“' A right, Lo savs to him. ‘Come over te the 
ear-stables and get all you need at that figure.’ 

“What do you suppose the cuss done to me? He 
come over and got eight schooner-loads!’ 

Mr. Vanderbilt roared with laughter. 

“* You're no farmer. I says to him. 
ever and learn the railroad business.’ ” 


‘Come right 


Here is the account which the author gives of the 
*Hand-Made Gentleman’s” method of settling dis 
putes with his laborers: 


The candidacy of Mr. McCarthy had been an- 
nounced: the caucuses were coming on; no sign of 
opposition had developed. ; 

One morning the gentleman came in with important 
news. 

“They will strike to-morrow,” he said. “TI have 
learned the whole plot. Gaffney, that little red-headed 
Irishman who is the boss of the wrapping-room, is at 
the bottom of it. They had a secret session last night 
and made him spokesman. He will come here to- 
morrow morning and ask me to put out the machines. 
If I refuse they will quit and fight me.” 

He sat, thoughtfully, tapping with his pencil. In 
half a moment_he said: 

“That man Gaffney has quite a head on him. I 
think [’ll promote the fellow.” 

* Promote him!” I exclaimed. 

“Yes; I never discharge anybody. I promote peo- 
ple if it becomes necessary to get rid of them.” 

He tapped his call-bell, and said to the errand-boy, 
“Ask Mr. Gaffney to «ome here.” 

Gaffney arrived pres: (ly, a bit embarrassed. 

“Sit down a moment,” said Mr. MeCarthy. “I 
said when you came here that I would keep an eye 
on you, and I’ve done it. I’m satisfied that you're 
too talented fer your position. I’m going to send you 
to the shop in Troy, where our machines are made, 
and keep you there until you’ve learned all about 
them. Then I’ll try you as superintendent at a larger 
salary and a five-per-cent. interest in the profits. If 
you ’tend to business you’ll make a fortune.” 

” Gaffney was dumb with surprise. His face turned 
red; his hands trembled; he voiced his gratitude in 
a stammered sentence. 















T was about nine in the evening 
when I got a powerful ring at my 
phone. 

“Ts dat you, Hamma Dava 
asked a voice. 

“Who are you?” 

“Indian Jim.” 

“What in thunder you want?” 

“Me likee use your land out by 
Hlot Spings to live on. Mebbee you no care much, 
I dun’no’.” 

“ All right, Jim; you go live there. Good-by.” 

Next morning when I drove past the land in ques- 
tion Indian Jim was there, having erected a wickiup 
and taken possession. 

He had his rude tent, his belongings, and his fam- 
ily already on the ground, and the smoke was curl- 
ing from the top of the habitation, which was merely 
a few sticks or poles arranged in a circle and fast- 
ened at the top with a few skins and some old can- 
vas, and the whole decorated with pieces of rag car- 
pet here and there. 

The land was merely waste unfenced pasture land, 
where a goat might browse for the summer, but 
would not fatten, and where the greasewood and sage- 
brush grew in stunted forms. 

“You pay some rent?” I asked the head of the 
house. 

“Guess you no charge rent for this,” replied the 
savage, as he looked about him in a depreciating way. 
“No have the gall.” 

“But you see, Jim,” I replied, “if you don’t pay 
something you can’t take your wickiup off when you 
leave. That’s the law, you know.” 

“You keep ’em wickiup 7?” 

“Sure, Jim. That’s the law.” 

“ Guess, Hamma, you no do that. 
trick.” 

“Perhaps you grub one acre sage-brush every year, 
and that pay the rent.” 

“You bet. Him be all right. Me grub ’em.” 

Next day when I passed [ saw Jim hard at work 
swinging the grub-hoe, and he was so busy hammering 
away that he never paused in his toil to speak to 
me. One always feels sorry out in Nevada to put an 
Indian to work. They have a regal contempt for 
manual labor, and the Piutes hold that they, being 
of a superior race, should never degrade themselves 
with actual work. 

I knew a man in Carson Valley years ago who hit 
upon the unique idea of making Indians __profit- 
able by a subterfuge which was an inspiration. He 
was a rancher with a glass eye, the original optic 
having been knocked out in Genoa over a poker game. 
He hired some Indians to grub sage-brush, and every 
morning when he started them working he would sol- 
emnly take out the glass eye, and, after holding it 
aloft a moment, place it on the top of a stump and 
walk away. The result was very satisfactory, for 
the savages, supposing themselves to be constantly 
under the eye of their employer, did fully four times 
the amount of work performed by those employed on 
adjoining ranches. 

Suddenly, however, there was a marked drop in the 
output, and the rancher, in searching for the reason, 
found that these poor, guileless creatures had_ hit 
upon the happy expedient of placing an oyster-can 
over the recumbent eye, after which they would lie 
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Be a dam mean 


By Sam Davis 
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down in the shade and dream away the hours. No 
one has ever ventured to try the glass-eye remedy for 
lazy Indians since then. 

But this is palpably a digression. 

I sometimes felt remorse as I passed the land where 
the savage dwelt, and always found him hard at 
work with the grub-hoe. It seemed really not just 
the thing to put the humiliation of manual labor 
upon the descendant of a proud race of beings who 
had ruled the forest since the earliest time, and had 
become accustomed to a life of leisure and war from 
the very beginning. It weighed on my mind to such 





They have a regal contempt for manual labor 


an extent that I finally determined to drive over some 
morning and tell the Indian that he might take a 
rest for a few days at least. 

Next day I drove over and found him, as usual, 
mauling the sage-brush with the grub-hoe. He was 
too busy to note my approach, and when I got within 
speaking distance and was about to stay his hand, I 
paused a moment and then changed my mind. The 
fellow was merely going through the motions of clear- 
ing up the sage-brush, and in all those weeks he had 
not separated a single one from the soil. He seemed 
to be so pleased and absorbed in his work that com- 
mon politeness would seem violated by an interrup- 
tion, and so I rode away again, letting him continue 
his labor masquerade unmolested. 

In a few days I noted another wickiup, and, not 
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long after that, a rude cabin made of old lumber— 
and then some more. 

Jim explained to me that he had some relatives 
who had decided to take advantage of my offer of a 
year’s rental for an acre of grubbed sage-brush. 

* Mebby I git plenty people and grub all your sage- 
brush.” 

“Certainly, Jim. Go right ahead.” 

It was astonishing to see how fast that little col- 
ony continued its growth. Hardly a week passed dur- 
ing which another habitation of some kind was not 
added. Some were merely a few poles and skins 
thrown together, and some were built on such lines 
of architecture that with a little carpenter work here 
and there they would almost pass for hen-houses. 

The terms of occupancy of the land seemed toler- 
ably well understood by everybody in the little village, 
for whenever I passed along the road, which ran with- 
in a hundred or so yards of the place, I noted the 
grub-hoes flourishing in the sunlight. 

I did not exactly like to be prying about the local- 
ity like one of those obnoxious landlords in Ireland 
who oppress and harry the tenantry, but at the same 
time I had a curiosity to learn something about that 
suge-brush grubbing, and so one day I noticed Dick 
Bender, a very level-headed half-breed, coming away 
from the place, and, inviting him to share my buggy, 
asked him how the village was coming on. 

“ All a dam fake,” he replied, decisively. “ Those 
people no good. All pretty shif*less, I think, and 
never work.” 

I mentioned the rental I was exacting, the clear- 
ing of an acre a year by every tenant, and he burst 
into a roar of derisive laughter. 

“They play you for a sucker, sure. They grub 
nothing. They play poker and git drunk, but don’t 
grub no brush. My land, I fire ’em all.” 

He went on to tell me that these tenants of mine 
were all outlaws and outcasts who never worked and 
who would not send their children to the Stewart In- 
stitute which a benign government had founded in 
Ormsby County, Nevada, for the uplifting of the race. 
He described them as “ flimflammers” and “ sand- 
lappers,” which latter epithet I never fully under- 
stood, but it was not meant to be complimentary, at 
any rate. 

He went on to tell me of the scandalous condition 
of the settlement, and as he unfolded the inner life 
of the village it seemed to me that for all the world 
it had many features in its social make-up that were 
reminders of the more pretentious towns of the coun- 
try inhabited by the whites. 

* Poker Jake he never play a fair game. He cheat 
all the while, and when he make a jawbone bet he 
never pay a cent if he lose. If he win he chase 
everybody up till he get his money. 

“Skookum git drunk almost every day and kick 
in door and shoot off gun and raise hell all night. 

“Scar-faced Bill very bad man. He take squaw 
away from little Injun.” 

The half-breed gave me a rather good idea of the 
inner social condition of the camp, and was of the 
opinion that I should renovate the same, and that, 
too, before it was too late. He predicted that in a 
few months all the tramp Injuns and toughs and booze 
fighters and hard cases would be there, and I would 
have to call in the town constabulary to clear the land 
of them. 

I had really begun to think I had a serious problem 
on my hands, when it began to work out its own sal- 
vation. 

The very next day, as luck would have it, one of 
my tenants came to me with a woful tale of how 
Skookum had filled up with whiskey and_ beaten 
in nearly all the doors in the place, and upset some 
wickiups because they had no doors. He wanted me 
to interfere and straighten out the trouble, which, at 
first, seemed something of an undertaking. 

But an idea came to me on the way, and when | 
reached the scene of the trouble I called the entire 
outfit together and told them that I had come to hold 
court. I commanded them to produce Skookum at 
once, and it did not take long for a few able-bodied 
bucks to drag him from his drunken sleep in his 
wickiup and bring him before me. 

It is not easy for a man who has never been even 
so much as a justice of the peace suddenly to take 
charge of a court and be able to look dignified and 
severe, but I think I impressed the crowd with my 
judicial dignity —at least for a time—and Skoo- 
kum was scared almost to death when I told him 
to stand up and give an account of his performances 
of the night before. I am aware that it is a rule of 
law, and hoary with age, that a defendant may not 
answer when it tends to incriminate himself, but it 
has always seemed to me that such evidence, instead 
of being ruled out of court, should be admitted as 
the best possible evidence obtainable, for who but 
the man on trial knows just what he did? 

Skookum was asked to hold up his right hand and 
swear to tell the whole truth, which he did, shaking 
like a leaf all the while, and then he answered all my 
questions and told everything without reservation. 

I am well aware that had Mr. Choate of New York 
or Mr. Delmas or any other eminent attorney been 
present he would have raised objections to some of 
my judicial methods, but 1 did not happen to see Mr. 
Choate, Mr. Delmas, or any other eminent member. of 
the New York bar anywhere in the crowd. 

When the defendant had told all he knew about 
the “jag” he had indulged in the previous night, 

there was no more light necessary to be shed on the 
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case. I am well aware that, had I given the defend- 
ant his legal rights according to the rules of law laid 
down by our Nevada supreme bench, Skookum need 
not have told anything ps himself, and, if nobody 
else did, the trial might have been dragging on until 
now, while the country was being scoured for witnesses. 

By my more direct judicial methods, however, I 
reached the happy termination of the case in five min- 
utes, and pronounced the following sentence: 

“Skookum, you pretty bad Injun. You are de- 
clared guilty by the Court [pardon me for spelling it 
with a capital], and the sentence of the Court is that 
you grub one whole acre of sage-brush in one week or 
get off the reservation.” 

If you could have but heard the howl of spontane- 
ous laughter that greeted the sentence of the Court 
you would never again accuse the Indian race of be- 
ing deficient in a sense of humor. ~ 

They proceeded to snort in the poor fellow’s face, 
to pull him about derisively, and execute mocking 
dances about him. 

Then some of the squaws handed him a grub-hoe 
and shoved him out into the open as they pointed to 
the sage-brush and motioned him to work. 

He went at it in dead earnest, and I declared the 
Court adjourned. By the time the week was ended 
Skookum had finished his task—that is, he thought 
he had—and I called and measured up his work with 
a tape-line. He was just three-quarters of an acre 
shy, and I ordered him to get his traps together and 
take to the hills. I was glad of the chance to make 
an example of the man, for it was a gocd opportunity 
to show the Indians that the Court meant business. 

The edict exiling Skookum was a popular one, and 
everybody was pleased when it was announced. He 
was a little sullen at first, but he saw that popular 
= was against him, and he threw an old blanket 
about him and trudged off toward the mountains 
without looking behind, while the rest of the village 
hurled epithets and derisive laughter after him. 

I felt that I had struck a popular chord now, and 
awaited further developments from the little Indian 
commonwealth. I did not have to wait long, for Jim 
came out to my house, about a mile from his, and 
complained that a good quiet Indian had been as- 
saulted by a neighbor and “heap blackum eye.” 

This seemed to warrant judicial intervention, and 
I had the Court running inside of half an hour, The 
inhabitants of the camp, in recognition of my position 
as judge, had paid an architectural deference to it 
by erecting a rude shed—built mainly of stolen lum- 
ber—where I might sit in judgment upon the short- 
comings of the tribe. 

I made short work of the battery case. As was my 
judicial custom, I ordered the defendant to stand up 
and tell everything he did, which he immediately pro- 
ceeded to do, and I fined him an acre of sage-brush, 
work on the same to begin immediately, and the 
measurement to be made by the man whose eye had 
been blacked. The latter was also to oversee the work 
and boss the job generally. 

The fine imposed upon the defendant in the bat- 
tery case was settled in due course of time, and, as 
I had anticipated, the Indian who did the bossing 
made himself so obnoxious to the poor devil whose 
manual exercise he was directing that, as soon as his 
work was done he laid down his grub-hoe and pro- 
ceeded to black the boss’s other eye, and in other ways 
make free with his face and short ribs. 

When he stood up in the court-room next day he 
stated his case in few words. “I have heap fun. I 
lickum good. I likum grub two acre.” 

Accommodating myself to the defendant’s estimate 
of a proper fine, I made it part of the court record 
by transcribing it on the smooth side of the hoard 
which had been provided for the head and hind- 
quarters of the Court, and closed the week’s calendar. 

Nothing so thoroughly delights a savage as to be 
bossed by a “ Big Chief,” and I satisfied their crav- 
ings for monarchical rule by announcing that I would 
in future act as Mayor of the town. 

They were more than pleased at this, and I pointed 
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“They play poker and get drunk, but don’t grub no brush” 


out the advantages they gained by not having to hold 
a regular election. 

Seeing with what equanimity they accepted the new 
situation, I explained to them the necessity of having 
regular streets, and set them at work grubbing sage- 
brush to clear the main thoroughfare. There was 
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I decided to abdicate my throne 








‘of municipal! improvement. 


some discontent at this, but the bucks side-stepped 
the issue by making the squaws labor in the field 
My next step was to bring 
water into the town.’ I showed them how to divert 
water from Henry Bath’s ditch, and suggested that 
they do it in the night, as it would not dry up so 
quickly. They ran a ditch up to Bath’s place, about 
two hundred yards distant, and tapped his riparian 
supply. 

Now, if there is any short and direct cut to trouble 
with a Nevada rancher it is by way of his water-ditch. 
In a couple of days he was out hunting for the break 
in his ditch, and inside half an hour he was in that 
Indian village cleaning up the bucks. 

They voted him “ bad medicine ”—which he certainly 
was—and when I arrived the court-room was an im- 
provised hospital, 

But this was not the worst of the sad affair. They 
all laid their troubles to me, and I soon noted the 
unmistakable rumblings of discontent among my sub- 
jects. Like all men of raw experience who attempt 
to play the réle of dictator, I had overplayed my hand. 
Most men in similar situations do this, and I was no 
exception to the general rule, nor was mine an excep- 
tion to the common fate which overtakes unwise mon- 
archs drunk with power. 

While framing some sort of explanation for thie 
situation I noticed that they were gathering up their 
grub-hoes and were advancing toward me in a threai 
ening manner. Thus those homely-looking implements 
of the agricultural industry now became formidable 
weapons of war, and as I took in the situation | 
hastily concluded not to make any speech, but de- 
cided to abdicate my throne. It was not a specially 
ceremonious proceeding, either. 

Skookum, who had apparently returned from his 
exile, and was still smarting under the expatriation 
edict which had been pronounced against him, was 
at the head of the gang, and, mounting an old box, 
began to address the crowd: 

“Hamma Dabis, he dam bad man. Makum Injun 
work. Him no good. Heep foolum Injun. Gittum 
Injun licked.” He swung his grub-hoe in air when 
he reached this portion of his talk, and the crowd 
yelled approval. 

**Mebby he go now and we lettum. 
heap killum.” 

I wheeled my buggy and started for town. They 
made no further demonstration, and now when I pass 
the spot, as I have to every day, I see a community 
of lazy bucks basking in the sun asleep, squaws play- 
ing poker for dear life, and naked papooses rolling 
in the sand. 

They don’t grub the sage-brush there any more. | 
really think they are cultivating it. 


Come back we 









































A NEW IDEA IN ART-CLUB EMBELLISHMENT 


THE ART CLUB OF PHILADELPHIA HAS HIT UPON A NOVEL METHOD OF BEAUTIFYING ITS CLUB-HOUSE. 
RATE THE PANELS OF THE DOORS WITH ORIGINAL PAINTINGS. 
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IT HAS INVITED/ITS MEMBERS TO DECO- 


THERE IS LIVELY COMPETITION AMONG THE MEMBERS FOR SPACE ON THE DOORS 










































































A STAR IN THE MAKING 





MISS HELEN WARE, WHO MADE HER FIRST PRONOUNCED SUCCESS THREE YEARS AGO AS THE YOUNGER 
SISTER IN JACOB GORDIN’S TRAGEDY, “THE KREUTZER SONATA,” IS NOW PLAYING THE PRINCIPAL 
FEMININE ROLE IN CHARLES KLEIN’S PLAY, “THE THIRD DEGREE,” AT THE HUDSON THEATRE 
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An agricultural explorer embarking 
on a steamship in the Persian Gulf 
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8 after strange things, whose business 
it is to scour the remotest corners 
of the earth for plant industries adapted to the un- 
cultivated or non-productive areas of our own land. 
* Agricultural explorer” he has been called, and the 
term is as descriptive as any other. In the whole 
field of human endeavor there is scarcely an occupa- 
tion involving greater hardship, more niggardly pay, 
or smailer meed of thanks’ than that of these men. 
They have covered the globe with their operations, 
but how many of those whose pocketbooks have been 
fattened by. their exertions so much as know their 
names? They uncomplainingly face famine and flood 
and plague, the knives of Manchurian assassins, and 
mobs of infuriated Japanese, but their praises are all 
unsung. 

In one wing of the mammoth marble building at 
Washington which houses the Solons of the Agri- 
cultural Department may be found the offices of the 
Bureau of Plant Industry (the place, you know, where 
the free seeds come from), and it is the energetic, 
far-seeing officers of this division of our rural af- 
fairs who are concerning themselves with the destinies 
of the American people in general and the American 
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THE WORK OF THE AGRICULTURAL EXPERTS WHOM THE GOVERNMENT 
SENDS OUT TO DISCOVER AND BRING BACK NEW PLANTS OF COMMER- 
CIAL VALUE. MANY OF THEIR JOURNEYS ARE MADE AT PERIL OF LIFE 


By E. Alexander Powell 


Felfow of the Royal Geographical Society 


sage under six thousand miles of ocean, and another 
explorer leads a camel-train into Asia Minor in search 
of a licorice root which will flourish in American soil. 
They are picturesque personalities, these agricul- 
tural explorers who spend their days poking into 
strange corners over at the Back of Beyond. The 
qualifications they must possess are numerous and 
peculiar and seldom found in combination, for they 
must needs be linguists, knowing not only languages. 
but tribal tongues and dialects; they must be diplo- 
matists, after a fashion, and suave of manner, for 
their negotiations are as often as not with mandarins 
and pashas and chiefs and the governors of provinces ; 
that they must be botanists and horticulturists, and 
all the other things that those words imply, goes 
without the saying; and, above all else, they must be 
born pedestrians, for the more inaccessible regions of 
China, Turkestan, Equatoria, the Himalayas, and the 
Andes can be explored only on foot. Perhaps the 
most remarkable of this corps of governmental ex- 
plorers is a Hollander, who, until quite recent years. 
was a humble tulip-gardener in the employ of one 
of the great money lords of Amsterdam. Like all the 
Dutch, he had a remarkable facility for language; the 
mysteries of botany and horticulture were at his 
tinger-tips, and his sole idea of a holiday was to take 
a walking tour. When he covered less than thirty 
miles a day on one of these pleasure jaunts he felt 
ashamed. He heard that there were openings in the 
New World for such men as he, so he came over steer- 
age. It was a scorching day in midsummer when 
he presented himself 

at the Department of 











Agriculture, and _ the 
perspiration had _in- 
duced the broad red 
stripes in his collar to 
run down over his yel- 
low shirt. But it did 
not take the depart- 
mental people long to 
find out that there was 
more in this  good- 
humored Dutchman 
than appeared on the 
surface; so, after a few 
lessons in dress and de- 
portment, they packed 
him off to the China 
coast. 

With his belongings 
contained in a _ single 
valise, he started in- 
land with a_ handful 
of coolies. He began 
on a horse, and when 
the horse gave out he 
took a boat, and when 
the river ran dry he 
was carried in a sedan- 
chair, and when the 








A ship-load of plants brought back from China by an explorer 


agriculturist in particular. Their mission in life is 
to look after the material prosperity of the Yankee 
farmer. A _ solicitous government employs them to 
keep our farmers abreast or a little ahead of the 
times; to tell them of fruits and plants and grains 
of which they have never heard; to show them by 
example how they may obtain larger results for a 
smaller expenditure of money and labor; how to grow 
something bigger or better or sweeter than they have 
ever grown before. A poor white from Alabama 
writes to ask if there is any way in which he can 
utilize the canebrakes of which his property mainly 
consists, and the Bureau of Exploration sends a man 
packing over to Manchuria to bring back another and 
better species of bamboo (for the giant reeds of the 
canebrakes are simply a thin-walled bamboo), the 
introduction of which will turn this Southerner’s 
swamp into a profitable farm. From the overflown 
lands along the Great Lakes comes a plaint that 
nothing can be grown in so wet a soil, and the next 
day an exploring agent, resting in some African coast 
town, receives a cable despatch to ship a consignment 
of taros and yautias and dasheens instanter, and the 
despondent farmers to whom they are eventually de- 
livered are informed that not only will they thrive 
in the wettest soil and are more edible than any 
sweet potato, but that there can be made from them 
starch, flour, alcohol, and a few other things as well. 
The brewers of porter and the makers of plug to- 
bacco grumble and grow] at the duty they pay on 
licorice, and the echoes come to the people who live 
in the big white building. A cable flashes its mes- 


chair became imprac- 
ticable he was wheeled 
in a Chinese barrow— 
and after that he 
walked and walked and walked. How many thous- 
ands of miles he covered on foot in the next three 
years Heaven only knows. Natives from the far in- 
terior brought strange tales to the coast cities of a 
mad foreigner who could walk as fast and as far as 
a rickshaw ccolie could trot, and who spent his days 
in digging roots or plucking fruit, and his nights in 
examining them through a strange glass which, the 
Chinese said, undoubtedly had mystic properties, for 
it made everything put under it look a hundred times 
bigger than it was before. Twice he was waylaid by 
bandits in the wild country to the north of the Great 
Wall, and once he awakened, during a night spent 
in a filthy Manchu hut, to find an assassin bending 
over him with a knife-blade at his throat; but the 
explorer fired through the bed-clothes—a traveller is 
a fool who keeps his weapon under his pillow—and, 
after a time, dim figures slipped in quite silently and 
bore the body away. A year passed, two years, three 
years,. and then he came back to the coast with a 


queue of coolies behind him bearing fruits and plants, 


roots and seeds; and shoots of strange and wonderful 
things, most of which had never been seen or even 
heard of in the white man’s world before. And this 
energetic gentleman of whom [ have told you is but 
one of a dozen or more members of the exploration 
corps which a paternal government keeps ever on the 
move in an unceasing effort to further the fortunes 
of the American farmer. 

One of these explorers, travelling through the rural 
districts of Sweden not many months ago, halted in a 
village street to watch the erection of a house, Curi- 
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osity, you see, is part of their equipment. It was a 
good house, and built to last, as only European houses 
are built. The walls were up and the roof on, and the 
plasterers were ready to begin their work. But ther 
was one thing about this house which instantly caught 
the attention of the American; no laths—at least such 

















A new species of Ceylon cocoanut 


laths as we are acquainted with—were used in its con- 
struction. So he began promptly to investigate. The 
rafters, he found, were covered instead with lengths 
of rushes about as large around as a lead-pencil ani 
woven loosely together in such a fashion that they 
looked not unlike the jalousies or reed screens with 
which we are wont to shade our verandas from the 
summer sun. Now the American, being, as I have 
said, of a curious turn of mind, for that is what he 
is paid for, obtained samples of these rushes and 
shipped them off by the first steamer to the Bureau 
of Plant Industry in Washington. It did not require 
much investigation, on the part of the Washington 
experts, to prove that these reeds which in Sweden so 
effectively take the place of lath are almost identical 
with the common reed of our own country which grows 
over wide areas of swamp land along our coasts and 
rivers. Here, then, was presented to those who direct 
our rural destinies an opportunity to utilize vast 
tracts of what had always been looked upon as worth- 
less land, or rather, land and water. Several large 
matting manufacturers. having machinery suitable for 
the purpose, were communicated with by the Bureau 
of Plant Industry, and, after a few weeks of experi- 
mentation, they were able to prove that these reeds 
could be woven on their regular looms at a cost of 
less than one cent a yard, thus making it possible to 
put the reed-matting lath, as the departmental officials 
call it, on the market at a low price which would be 
profitable to every one concerned. 

Another project to which the officials of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture have recently turned their at- 
tention is the introduction from foreign countries of 
cultivated plants used in the manufacture of floor 
mattings. More than four million dollars’ worth of 

















A hardy bamboo forest in Manchuria 




























































































Oriental mattings are imported annually into the 
United States, a fact which is all the more surprising 
when it is remembered that American manufacturers 
have demonstrated that their looms can produce grades 
of matting superior in every respect to those which are 
imported by the ship-load from China and Japan. 
These Oriental mattings are made from aquatic plants, 
either rushes or sedges, and the industry of their 
manufacture is an important one. 

It becoming evident that no satisfactory results 
could be obtained until a large working stock of 

















A wagon-load of red Chinese turnips 


*young plants of the Japanese rush was obtained, one 

of the department’s agricultural explorers, Mr. John 
H. Tull, was sent to Japan for the purpose. The news 
of his coming preceded him, and when he landed at 
Yokohama he soon found that the task which he had 
been given was not only a difficult but a dangerous 
one. The officers of the powerful matting guilds made 
no secret of the fact that they would do everything 
in their power to prevent Tull from taking young 
plants out of the country, for the Japanese did not 
purpose to let so profitable an industry slip out of 
their hands if it could be prevented by fair means or 
foul. The guilds began their campaign against the 
American explorer by flooding the country with leaflets 
describing him and his work, accompanied by photo- 
graphs of him for purposes of identification. These 
were distributed among all the growers of rushes in 
Japan, all of whom knew full well that any attempt 
to sell plants to the American would speedily bring 
them bodily as well as financial harm. Tull was fol- 
lowed by spies from the time he set foot in Japan 
until he left; he was repeatedly exposed to attacks 
from the hostile rush-growers whose means of liveli- 
hood he was threatening, and, although he eventually 
succeeded in obtaining seventy-five thousand roots of 
the puncus with the greatest difficulty, it was only pos- 
sible to get them out of the country by packing them 
in boxes bearing misleading labels. 

Hlave you ever examined the papers frem which the 
best class of Japanese books are made or those bearing 
some of the rare old Japanese prints? Here, then, is 
a field in which the Japanese, who are spoken of as a 
nation of clever imitators, have heretofore been able 
to excel us. All our’ Western ingenuity and brains, 
all our skilled workmen, all of our improved ma- 
chinery, have failed to produce a paper which can equal 
in beauty, texture, or toughness the famous Mitsumata 
paper of Japan. This paper is being imported in ever- 
increasing quantities for book-making and similar pur- 
poses, not to mention the innumerable objects, such as 
fans, umbrellas, lanterns, and paper napkins, which are 
made from the cheaper grades of it, and of which eight 
million dollars’ worth was imported by the American 
people last year alone.. Experiments have shown that 
the shrub or small tree from which the bark is taken 
to make this Mitsumata paper can be grown in cer- 
tain parts of our own country quite as satisfactorily 
as in Japan, there now being, as a matter of fact, 
several hundred thousand young plants of it growing 
at various localities in the United States. In July, 
167, young specimens of this plant were distributed 
to one hundred and fifty experimenters in different 
parts of the country, and the reports that have come 
in show conclusively that it has found a congenial and 
what will doubtless prove a ‘permanent home in 
Georgia, the Carolinas, and Washington State. 

In all the world there is no one plant which lends 
itself to so many uses as the bamboo. It is the Jack- 
of-all-trades of the horticultural world. Food, eloth- 
ing, and shelter are the three necessities of life, and 
the bamboo produces them all. Its culture is one of 
the most profitable plant industries of the Orient. In 
the East it is even more indispensable than rice. The 
number of things that the ingenious Japanese have 
made out of the bamboo is little short of ineredible, 
and though it is true that many of these things would 
not find a use on our farms and in our gardens, there 
are still a host of uses to which the Yankee cultivator 
could put bamboo if once it was properly introduced. 
He would make from it his temporary irrigation pipes; 


there would spring up an enormous demand for bamboo 
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pots in which to grow small plants for transplanting, 
because the wood of the bamboo will decay and let 
the plant slowly into the soil—an advantage which 
must be obvious even to a layman; instead of import- 
ing from India our bamboo for fishing-rods, we would 
raise our own and thus cut the price of the finer 
qualities almost in half; the increasing quantities of 
bamboo furniture that are made in this country from 
imported bamboo canes would be made of domestic- 
grown materials. The use of bamboo instead of hickory 
would work a great change in the cooperage plants of 
this country, for the bamboo hoops are put on green, 
and in drying they shrink and tighten themselves, and 
are preferred by the Japanese to iron because they 
do not rot the wood. One large nurseryman and vine- 
grower in California has, on his own initiative, im- 
ported hundreds of bamboo plants to grow for vine- 
pole purposes. The use of millions of small stakes 
by the florists alone would create a demand for the 
small species of bamboo. Among the many modern 
things which are manufactured from bamboo is the 
bamboo suit-case which is being imported from Japan 
in great quantities by the trunk-dealers of this coun- 
try. By the introduction of the hardy timber bamboo, 
which can be grown in all of the Southern States and 
along the whole length of the Pacific coast, the De- 
partment of Agriculture will present the nation with 
a crop which, in a few years, should prove one of the 
best-paying and most universally used of native agri- 
cultural products. 

Did you know that every time you open a bottle 
of wine or beer or mineral water you are paying 
tribute to Spain? Every cork used in this country is 
imported, and the odd thing about it is that we are 
perfectly capable of growing our own. But if we have 
failed to appreciate this economical fact, the people 
down in Washington have not, and just now they are 
hard at work on a project to introduce the cork-oak 
as a culture into areas where cheap, dry land suitable 
for its growth abounds, thus keeping the few odd 
millions which we spend annually for foreign-made 
corks in the hands of our own people. We _ have 
millions of acres in Georgia and the Carolinas, in all 
of the Gulf States, and along the Pacific coast where 
the tree will flourish. 

In no department of agricultural industry has 
greater progress been made than in that of fruit in- 
troduction, the new or improved varieties of fruits 
which the government explorers have brought back 
from the far corners of the earth during the past few 
years overshadowing in economical importance even 
their remarkable discoveries in cereals and fibres. 

The Chinese will assure you that in all the world 
there is but a single tree of the species known as 
“ Tsang-Shing Kwa Lu,” and that the prized fruit from 
this lone and venerated tree is grown for the table 
of the Emperor alone. The tree in question stands 
in the grounds of a certain very ancient temple in the 
city of Tsang-Shing, being cared for by one of the 
priests. Years ago, in Hawaii, a Chinaman named 
Afong planted a lichi seed, and to-day there is growing 
a single tree that last year yielded two thousand fruits 
that sold for thirty cents apiece. Until the Bureau 
of Plant Industry recently took the matter in hand, 
no attempt had been made to introduce this peculiarly 
delicious fruit into.this country, although California, 
Florida, and Porto Rico all possess soils and climates 
that would suit it well, and where it is hoped that in 
a few years the raising of this novel fruit will become 
a highly remunerative industry, and we will find one 
more thing on the menus of our fashionable hotels to 
tempt our jaded appetites and to flatten our pocket- 
books. 

The world knows no more delicious or healthful 
food than the date. Along the entire western, north- 
ern, and eastern coasts of Africa, from Mogador to 

















Leaving Bahrein, off the Arabian coast 


Port Said, from Akabah north to Smyrna and from 
Suez south to Zanzibar, it is the staple foodstuff of 
the people. And yet, though there are immense areas 
in the arid regions of our Southwest admirably adapted 
to its cultivation, we continue to ignore our oppor- 
tunities, and to import each year thousands of tons of 
the dried and sweetened fruit from Morocco, Tunis, 
and Algiers. 


The Department of Agriculture has now taken a 
hand in the matter of date introduction, and steps 


have been taken to get all the good varieties of the 
fruit in existence and all the information with regard 
to their culture, and to make both available to the 
horticulturists and fruit-growers of the country by 
importations and publications. To effect this it has 
been necessary to send explorers into the various date- 
growing regions of the world to obtain suckers of the 
best varieties. Owing to the unsettled condition of 
Morocco, the agricultural explorer charged with the 
duty of obtaining the suckers of the Moorish date 
was refused permission to enter the country, but, un- 
dismayed, he took ship to Algiers, where he organized 
a caravan and slipped across the Algerian frontier 
into Moorish territory, where, after numerous difficul- 
ties, he finally succeeded in obtaining specimens of 
the date for which he had been sent. Another one of 
these government agents was sent with a caravan from 
Alexandria straight across the Libyan Desert to the 
almost unknown oasis of Siwah, where, in spite of the 
hostile attitude of the fanatical tribesmen who inhabit 
it, he sueceeded in obtaining specimens of a giant date 
which is found nowhere else in the world and which 
frequently equals in size a small peach; while Consul 
Magelssen started north from Bagdad for the Persian 

















Bringing Mitsumata paper to the mills in Japan 


frontier in his search for the wonderful Ascherasi 
variety, said to have the largest proportion of flesh 
of any date known. 

Any adequate idea of the vast scope and multiple 
activities of the Exploration Bureau, as that branch 
of the Department of Agriculture is called which has 
to do with the discovery and introduction of foreign 
seeds and plants, is impossible in the limits of a single 
paper. Suflicient it will have to be to mention briefly 
a few of the many strange fruits and plants which 
these agricultural explorers have sent back from the 
far corners of the earth for the benefit of the American 
farmer. They have brought from Hankow the seeds 
of the Tung Shu, or wood-oil nut, from which is pro- 
duced an oil of peculiar value that is being used more 
and more by the varnish manufacturers of this coun- 
try; licorice from Ispahan; a strange fruit known as 
the hairy vetch from Riga in western Siberia; a won- 
derful Korean pear from the wild country to the west 
of Seoul; for the rice-growers of the South the famous 
One-Hundred-Day rice of Japan, which yields crops 
where all other rices fail; a Manchurian cherry, noted 
for its remarkable earliness, ripening its fruit in mid- 
April under Californian conditions; two varieties of 
the new and promising Indian forage crop known as 
guar; a Japanese pear, brought from the Pacific coast 
of Siberia and thought to be the hardiest species of 
pear in existence; a native forage plant from the 
Strait of Magellan; the Toten clover, cultivated over 
large areas in Scandinavia on account of its extreme 
hardiness; an enormous species of barberry from Djar- 
kent; an entirely new species of asparagus from South 
Africa; the seed of the Ilang-Ilang, one of the best- 
known perfume-producing trees of the Orient; wild 
Seilluk rice from the region about Fashoda in the 
Igyptian Sudan, not to mention eleven new varieties 
of rice from Calcutta and two from Japan. 

And meanwhile the explorers keep pushing onward, 
and ever onward, afoot, by boat and by caravan, and 
meanwhile the cables keep fretting at them to hurry, 
hurry, hurry, for Mr. American Farmer—whom some 
one has called the backbone of the nation—is waiting 
impatiently for the tall bamboo and the giant dates, 
for the wet-land beans and the fast-growing rices; for 
is his wife not clamoring for a newfangled sewing- 
machine, and his son for an automobile, and his daugh- 
ter for a grand piano? 





Revenge 


By Marie Louise TompKins 


TH’ big pink rose is open wide! 
1 ran to put my nose inside, 
Th’ Honey-bee—he saw it too— 
He got there first,—(that’s ’cause he flew! ) 





Th’ Honey-bee,-—he’s imperlite! 

His mother better teach him things, 
*Cause w’en I put my nose in, too, 

He pushed me ’way with all his stings! 
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Th’ Honey-bee—I guess he’ll wish 
He hadn’t made my nose all sore! 

*Cause Ma an’ me has ’cided we 
Won’t buy his honey any more/ 
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This stone marks the spot where gold was first One of the street telephones that have The King of Sweden, who frequent- 
i discovered in Australia, at Ballarat, in Victoria been installed at Chester, Pennsylvania ly deserts one court for another 


























Mrs. Henry Pollock, the woman carpenter, building her own home The new Cuban House of Representa- 
r in Cincinnati. Her husband is her sole assistant in the work tives in session in the city of Havana 
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An especially constructed road on the Brooklands President Taft as a golfer. The others in the group, from left to right, 
Motor Track in England for hifl-climbing contests are: Vice-President Sherman, Captain Butts, and Brigadier-General Edwards 


CHIPS FROM THE WORLD’S WORKSHOP 
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THE TROUBLE WITH NEW YORK—FROM 
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JANES NOWTCOMERY FLAGS 
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ALAS! How SustLe BRIDGE ALLURING Woos! 
AND ROBS ME or My Niautiy BEAuty SNooze. 

L OFTEN WONDER WITAT BRIDGE-PLAYERS GAIN 
ONE-HALF SO PRECIOUS AS THE SLEEP THEY LOSE. 


THE RUBAIYAT OF BRIDGE 
By Carolyn Wells 





INDEED, INDEED—TO Quit It ort BEFORE 
I sworE,—sutT pm I MFAN IT WHEN I sSWoRE? 

AND THEN,—AND THEN CAME THREE, AND, CARDS IN 
I JOINED THEM, AND THEY MADE ME KEEP THE Score! 





SUBTLETY 


WHERE is a Washington man of 
limited income who is endeavoring 
to give a liberal education to quite 
: R) 2 large number of children. Among 
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That the good Teuton was much 
distressed by reason of his patron’s failure invariably 
to recognize this important requirement was evidenced 
recently when the girl went to her teacher without the 
usual piece of money. 

That evening, as per his habit, Father was looking 
over Agatha’s exercises, when he discovered that the 
girl had been striving to put into good German some- 
thing like this: 

* | have no money. The week has come to an end. 
Have you no money? Has your father no money? 


I need money. What is the day of the week? The 
day of the week is Monday. Does your father know 
the day of the week?” 





THE TRAGEDY 


“You must!” 

With these words Marie Van Hauteur, her coal- 
black eyes flashing fire upon him, a fire that showed 
him beyond the shadow of all questioning that her 
imperious will was not to be thwarted in this matter, 
and that there was left to him no other alternative 
than to obey, turned her back upon him and stood 
silent, determined—but oh, how beautiful! He was her 
husband, and she loved him deeply, passionately, un- 
remittingly, and yet she turned her back upon him 
deliberately. And he? Henry Van Hauteur was a 
proud man, and the thing was repugnant to him, and 
yet he vielded to her imperious command. 

“ Very well, Marie,” he said. “ This once, but never 
again!” 
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WHERE WILL IT END? 
SEXTON, “ PLEASE CHECK YOUR HAT, MADAM.” 





And with trembling hands, and many harsh ob- 
servations muttered under his breath lest she should 
overhear, he passed the next forty minutes hooking 
her up at the back. 





THE HARVEST 


HE picked the lady's pocket, 
And he scooped her portemonnaie, 

As she struggled toward the counter 
At the Bargain Matinée. 

Yes. he seooped the lady’s wallet— 
It was fat as it could be—. 

And he sat him down to divvy 
With his other pal and me. 


And this—oh, horrid lot!— 
Oh, this is what we got: 
Several bits of colored silk; 
Ticket for a quart of milk; 
Powder-ruff for Madame’s face; 
Inch or two of Irish lace; 
Pencil black for Madame’s eye; 
Recipe for pumpkin pie; 
Bit of verse on Coming Spring; 
Feather from a pigeon wing; 
Ticket for a Lecture on 
* Women of the Parthenon”; 
Memo. of much-needed things— 
“Tee-cream freezer, muffin-rings, 
Shoes for Willie, hose for Jane, 
When I go to town again ”; 
Seven hairpins and some slips 
Advertising “ Rough on Hips”; 
Samples of a Scottish Plaid; 
And a New York Whirald “ad” 
Of a Butler Japonaise 
Very anxious for a place; 
Notice from a bank Cashier— 
“ Your account, Ma’am, doth appear, 
I regret to have to state, 
Overdrawn a dollar eight ”; 
Clipping from a Magazine 
Telling of a new machine 
Cutting housework square in two; 
One undated [.0.U. 
For one dollar underlined 
Which the maker hadn’t signed, 
Relic of some little game 
Held in Charity’s sweet name; 
Seat-check for a matinée 
Held three weeks last Wed-nes-day ; 
And in cash—oh, thing of dread!— 
One punched nickel made of lead! — 


Pocket-picking, seems to me, 
Ain’t the trade it used to be! 
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CARLYLE SMITH, 
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A WELCOME VISITOR 


HERE seems to be 
a a fair chance that 
the Prince of Wales 
will be the next chal- 
lenger for the America’s 
eup. This will be fine. 
It has been some time 
since we had a_ live 
} prince over here, and we 
1ave been feeling a trifle 
lonesome. Not since the 
Kaiser kindly loaned us 
his brother Henry to play 
MUR with for a while have we 
had any of our own kind from across the sea, and 
we are just ripe for him. We’ve got a lot of brand- 
new things to show him, too, that we have not yet 
shown to any princes of any sort. There’s the New 
York Subway, for instance; and the McAdoo Tun- 
nels; and the Publie Service Commission; and Bryan’s 
new check-book; and Mr. Hatimerstein—to be sure, 
Mr. Hammerstein was here when Prince Henty was, 
but he had not yet become one of the fine sights of 
our city; and Tom Platt in retirement; and Tom 
Lawson and Fingy Conners and the. Metropolitan 
Tower; a couple of new Brooklyn bridges; Fifth Ave- 
nue stages that really can and do run up-hill; Okla- 
homa and Greater Bensonhurst; Vice-President Sher- 
man and Governor Hughes; and about eight million 
spick-and-span tiew Marathon runners between five 
years old and ninety. Really, the more we think of 
how we have developed since Prince Henry was here, 
the more anxious we are to have another prince come 
over and see how we have improved. If he comes, we 
not only promise to show him all these things, but 
if the race comes off, and he travels on his own boat, 
we'll see that while it is in progress from start to 
finish he has a fine clear space to sail in just behind 
our new defender. 





BANDITTI 


Tue Black Hand? Yes, I fear it much. 
*Tis awesome unto me. 
I dread its silent, darksome clutch, 
Its veil of mystery; 
And yet: far more than this I fear 
The sudden heart surprise 
That comes whene’er I linget near 
A pair of deep blue eyes! 


The threat Sicilian fills my soul 
With terror vast ana deep. 

It fills my waking hours with dole, 
Pursues me in my sleep. 

Yet more in awe I stand when nigh 
My path Somebody trips 

And flashes brightly on mine eye 
Two smiling cherry lips! 


The Mafia I may escape. 
Its vengeful threats may fail. 
The horror of its spectral shape 
May falter on my trail. 
But for all time, deep in the snare, 
A victim stood apart, 
I rest a captive of these fair 
Banditti of the Heart! 
Horace Dopp Gastit. 





THE SACRIFICE 


Ir was a touching scene! The sun poured fiercely 
down on the hot sands, withering everything in sight 
with its scorching rays. The desert had never known 
a more awful day. 

The two Bostonians, struggling across these super- 
heated wastes, spied each other in the distance, and 
hope ran high in the hearts of each. Here might be 
relief, for both were dying of starvation and thirst; 
but when they came together, they saw that it was 
hopeless. 





DON’T ALWAYS ASCRIBE THE PATIENCE OF 


HARPER’S 
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MR. HENPECK. “ Hump!” 


Neither had meat or drink! 

“T have no bread,” said the one. “ But if I had but 
a crust, I would have shared it with you.” 

“T have no water,” said the other. “ But if I had 
but a thimbleful, half of it would have been yours.” 











MUS MUSCULUS 
| HABITAT: PANTRY 
VISITORS ARE REQUESTED 


TO REFRAIN FROM USING THE 
WORD CAT 


ITANNOYS THE MUSSES 
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And then impulsively they clasped hands, and both 
spoke in unison. 

“ Never mind!” each cried. “TIT will split my last 
infinitive with you.” 

It was thus that they were able to happily and fear- 
lessly face death together! 





HER PROMISE 


A Totepo man, who tharried a widow but recently 
bereaved, received ati unpleasant shock one morning 
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at breakfast when, without examining the address, 
he carelessly opened an envelope bearing a business- 
like-looking caption. 

It was a communication from a firm dealing in 
grave monuments; it was addressed to his wife, and 
it read: 

“In compliance with your request, we beg to en- 
close drawing of monument. ordered.” 

The drawing showed this inscription upon the 
monument: 

“To my dear husband, whom I shall never re- 
place.” 





SAFE 


A Piitapetpnta boy and his aunt Adelaide, who 
were visiting relatives at a country home in Lan- 
caster County, were one day crossing a pasture to- 
gether. When they were half-way across Aunt Ade- 
laide noticed two oxen and paused doubtfully. 

“T’m not sure that it’s prudent to go past those 
oxen, Harry,” she said. 

Whereupon Harry tightened his hold on his aunt’s 
hand encouragingly. 

“Don’t be afraid of the oxen, auntie,” said he. 
“They won't hurt us, The fitst time I came down 
here I was afraid of them. 1 didn’t dare to go back 
of them, and I didn’t dare go in front of them. But 
I thought of a way at last—I simply crawled under 
them.” 





NAMING HIM 


An Alabama man tells of an old darky in Birming- 
ham who became possessed of a seedy and forlorn- 
looking dog, to which he promptly assigned the name 
** Moreover.” 

“ Jefferson,” the aged negro was asked, “ how did 
you hit upon such a name as ‘ Moreover’ for the 
dog ?” 

“T gits it outen de Bible,” said the darky. 

“The Bible?” 

“Sure, sah. Doan’ yo’ ‘member where it says, 
‘When Lazarus lay at de rich man’s gate Moreover, 
de dog, come an’ lick his sores ’?” 
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YOUR WAITING CLIENTS TO “YOUR OWN IMPORTANCE 




















































































ILLUSTRATIONS BY 


PARDMAN was completely upset, 
£8 though that is only to be expected 
YN when one has proposed almost against 
qe one’s will and entirely contrary to 
2 one’s intentions. Particularly if one 
IS is of a cautious, conventional turn of 
As)mind and lacking in imagination. 
Hag There is nothing that so successfully 
““S¥ rescues one from an upset as a little 
judicious imagining, and Hardman was incapable of it. 
He merely fretted and poked the fire until it smoked 
back at him, after ‘which they mutually glowered. 
This did not add to Hardman’s peace of mind. He rose 
and stamped about the room. He kicked a footstool, 
and it toppled over so inadequately that it added to his 
rage. “Futile idiot!’ he hissed at the footstool and 
himself, and the least in the world at the girl. Not 
that she really was an idiot of any kind; she was, he 
admitted, an extremely nice girl, only why had she 
behaved in such a way that now, three days after the 
catastrophe, he had not an idea whether she had said 
yes or no. He inclined in a panie toward the former. 
Hardman was a serious young man, and he believed in 
girls, he even believed in marriage, but he knew the 
wrong girl once he had proposed to her, and he had 
known that this was the wrong girl almost the moment 
she had not said no. He was sunk in wretchedness at 
being so sure and sat violently down before the fire, 
shouting mentally, “Wrong, wrong, wrong!’ There 
was nothing to do about it; he would like to hear any one 
suggest that there was; he had all the proper outraged, 
honorable feelings at the thought, after which he wilted 
and wondered why he could not think of some way 
in which to crawl impressively and honorably. 

He had always been eccentric, he now remembered 
with a pleasant thrill of hope. He had built up with a 
good deal of care a reputation for impulsiveness. It 
had been the one dissipation of his conventional life, 
and he clutched it now with a confidence that a branch 
might have been flattered by, much less a final straw. 
Surely, surely there was something to be done. He 
smiled, ready to welcome the idea if it should come, but 
it didn’t. He rose and opened a window. Then he 
closed it, and stamped to his bedroom. He would go 
out. He did not quite know where, and it did not in the 
least matter. Yet going out appealed to him. It 
struck him as a definite thing to do, and hurriedly chang- 
ing his clothes comforted him. He felt more like a man 
of action, and the wrong girl seemed less threatening. 
He slipped his latch-key into his pocket, gathered up 
some money, started to turn down the light, saw the 
picture of the wrong girl, dropped the money, turned out 
the light, and stamped from the apartment, slamming 
the door after him. He walked down the stairs, being 
far too furious to wait 
“servilely for the eleva- 
tor, and finally in the 
street, he turned the 
corner, ran hard into 
a man, and stopping 
with the air of a per- 
son who has endured 
too muel, Hardman 
swore. 

The. man _— remon- 
strated softly. “I beg 
of you, I beg of you,” 
he murmured, “ don't 
do it; it is not in char- 
acter for you to swear. 
I see at a glance that 
vou are not a swear- 
ing man; the inappro- 
priateness of the thing 
pains me.” 

Hardman stood still 
and stared at the shab- 
bily dressed little man 
in front of him. His 
thin coat was pinned 
together with a large, 
shining safety pin, 
whieh caught Hard- 
man’s eye, and the 
man, seeing where his 
glance was directed, 
smiled patiently, un- 
derstandingly. * Ah 
ves, the pin, to be 
sure; it is singularly 
incongruous, is it not? 
But [ was in such 
vreat need of it that I followed a young miss two 
blocks before I had the good luck to see it drop. it 
perhaps gave you the impression that I am of a 
domestie turn of mind. TI am not, I assure you. I 
am, to be frank. peculiarly in need of funds. I was on 
the point of acquainting vou with my lack when you so 
nearly—what shall I say ?—upset, overturned, bumped— 
the list seems endless, yet I do not find a word to my 
tuste.”’ . j 
Hardman grinned and felt in his pockets. As a rule 
he thought beggars most unpleasant, they threw him 
into such indecision as to giving or not giving, but this 
one had seen he was eccentric; there was a distinct 
recognition in the fellow’s eyes, and— What inthe name 
of all that’s annoying was the matter with his pockets? 














By Florida Pier 





HOWARD V. BROWN 


They were quite empty. They were absolutely empty 
except for his latch-key. He exclaimed over it, and the 
beggar was most soothingly, impersonally interested. 

“Only a key,” he murmured. ‘Surprising, to be sure, 
Nothing but a key? It verges on the inexplicable.” 

The beggar cocked a sympathetic eye and wagged his 
head in gentle amazement. Hardman felt for the 
second time in his last pocket, and, giving it a final 
slap, said, “Sorry, but I haven’t a thing except the 
key.” 

The beggar bowed, not mockingly as one who doubts, 
but delicately, as one who salutes courteously an unkind 
fate. ‘Except the key,” he echoed. ‘But why not the 
key? Why not let me have the key?” 

“Have the key?’ Hardman doubted the man’s 
sanity, and blessed his limited number of inches. A 
demand for one’s key, why, it was in a way assault. 

“Only for this evening, naturally,” the beggar has- 
tened to say. “As you are unable to give me the money 
—you see I mention the word frankly—why not do the 
next best thing? Why not allow me an hour’s comfort 
in your rooms? I will smoke not more than two of your 
cigars; I will sample your whiskey if it strikes me as good. 
You have a fire? Then it only remains for me to assure 
you that I am frequently honest—I sometimes attribute 
my troubles to the trait—and I shall, pardon my plain 
speaking, touch nothing in your rooms unless it is food 
I find more or less openly displayed on the sideboard. 
I—er—hope you have a sideboard.” 

Hardman stared through this speech, and the end of 
it found him still staring. He had seldom been more 
amazed. His every instinct bade him say, “ Rats,” and 
continue on his way. The man’s eyes held him; they 
boosted him to heights where he was wanted. Unwill- 
ingly he rose. Berating himself for a fool, toppling on the 
pinnacle of trust where the beggar’s expectancy held 
him, he handed over the key. The man took it with a 
light carelessness that was reassuring. Hardman had 
somehow expected him to run, and had instinctively 
put one foot forward preparatory to following. Now 
he felt a little absurd and laughed. ‘‘I shall be back in 
an hour,” he said. “Will I find vou there? You'll have 
to stop for a while, I’m afraid, in order to let me in.” 
Hardman was conscious of a vicious desire to be more 
unhappy than he was. With the wrong girl a thing to be 
inevitably faced, he almost hoped that the beggar 
would steal everything in the place or at least smoke 
his best cigars and break his decanters. He was de- 
lighted to have his troubles pile high, and he laughed 
sardonically as the man started toward the apartment- 
house, only stopping to add: 

“T shall have to know where your apartment is. I 
can’t try this key in every door, you see.’’ He smiled, 
reasonably, and Hardman explained: 





Almost as a matter of politeness we flirted 


“The Annesley, third floor, to the right of the 
elevator.” 

“Ah yes,” said the beggar, as though it was a thing he 
had merely forgotten, and sauntered away, showing 
Hardman a ragged, nonchalant, and somehow elegant 
back. 

The door of the third-floor apartment, to the right of 
the elevator, opened on the beggar’s manipulation of 
the key, and he entered. He hung his hat on the rack; 
a hole came uppermost, and turning it so that it hung to 
better advantage, he smoothed his scant hair and 
strolled into the big sitting-room. He looked about 
for a moment, then exclaiming, “Dear, dear, what de- 
plorable carelessness!’ went over to the fire and, kneeling, 
rebuilt it carefully, His brows knit as though a careless 
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He returned to the fireplace and sat down 


fire was a thing past understanding, past forgiving, and 
when he rose, dusting his hands together, it was with a 
distinct tendency to criticise the ways of the house. 
There were letters lying on the table, and he looked 
over the addresses, delicately snipping them aside with 
a long forefinger. They were all addressed to Richard 
Hardman. He murmured the name and added aloud, 
“It is as well to know how to address one’s host.’ 
There were plans, drawings, and rolls of blue prints in 
orderly piles in the pigeonholes, and the beggar eyed 
them. ‘The fellow’s an architect, I’ll be bound, and with 
such a flue, I can’t understand that sort of thing, really.” 
He returned to the fireplace and sat down. The chair 
was large, he small, and the fire burning reluctantly. 
The beggar smiled. ‘“‘There’s a poem about just such 
a situation as this; I don’t recall it at the moment, but 
something about peace or heat or chairs or something; 
the exact words escape mé now, but if I could remember 
them I know they would fit admirably. I must brush 
up on my poetry.” His eyes closed, and he gave a little 
shudder, shaking from him his last sensation of chill. 
His head nodded, his manner, his air of verbal elegance, 
slipped from him, and he gave a little animal-like moan 
of fatigue. 

The clapper on the hall door struck violently. The 
beggar rose. He couldn’t for the moment remember 
what he ought to do; then his back straightened in a 
way that suggested broadcloth, and at the second knock 
he hurried to the door. It had hardly swung back when 
a girl brushed past him, crying, 

“Why did you keep me waiting? I was sure some one 
would see me.” 

The beggar remonstrated. ‘How could I possibly 
have had any idea that you were in a hurry?” 

The girl started. ‘‘Isn’t this Mr. Hardman’s apart- 
ment?” 

“Certainly,” said the beggar. ‘““Why should you doubt 
it?” and by his tone made her guilty of a rudeness. 

““Where is Mr. Hardman, then?” 

“He is out.” 

“T must go,” and she made a break for the door. 

“Just as you say, of course, but hadn’t you better 
wait until you have said what you came to say?’ He 
was not pressing, only looking at the matter reasonably. 

“How did you know I came to say anything?” 

The beggar indulged in a deprecatory flourish of his 
red chapped hands. ‘That can wait, and in the mean 
time let me take you to the fire; it is not a bad fire, 
though handicapped by the flue.” 

The girl allowed herself to be led into the sitting-room, 
but before she sat down she said, sternly: “I think I 
should know who you are. You are not dressed like a 
servant, and yet—” 

“Quite so; I am not dressed well enough for a servant, 
and yet— I had hoped you would not ask, but since you 
have I will say, I—er— As there is no need of anything 
definite, I will just say that I am one of Mr. Hardman’s 
minor indiscretions, and now it is not possible, is it— 
that—” 

“T am a greater one?” The girl bit her lip, then 
laughed a little nervously, and immediately after looked 
most proper. “Do you know when Mr. Hardman is 
coming home? I hardly think I shall wait.” 

“Quite so, but then you shouldn’t have, you really 
shouldn’t have come, you know. It is a distinctly 
theatrical thing to do to come to a young man’s apart- 
ment. You will pardon, of course, my saying so.” 

The girl was not so sure. “Your advice is not 
wanted,” she said. 

“Not advice—pardon me again—remonstrance, re- 
proof, if you will, but not advice. You are doing an in- 
discreet thing. The fact that you are not in evening dress 
and are wearing rubbers chaperons you somewhat, but, 
nevertheless, you are behaving flightily. A note, you 
know, with the aid of a messenger could have saved vou 
this.” 

“Oh, I haven’t an idea who you are. You're imperti- 
nent, yet you’re perfectly right, so you may be a re- 
spectable person. Anyway, I think I'll wait. You 
see, your having scolded me places you almost in the 
position of my protector. If you have sense enough 
to do that you must have sense enough to see that 
nothing happens to me, so I’ll just stay, though perhaps 
it’s as well for you to know that I am—” 

“Stop,” the beggar’s voice was thin, but vaguely im- 
— . “Tf you are going to tell me your story, it’s only 
air that I should first tell you of my extreme hunger. 
Permit me to rummage for crackers and a little some- 
thing else, and then you may tell me all,” and quickly, 
















































with an irritated trot, the beggar left the room. As 
he did so the girl followed him on tiptoes to the door, 
for a second contemplating escape before he could get 
back, then she returned to her chair. 

“T must see Richard. I'll never get up my courage to 
do this again, and besides, a little man with a bald head 
and a big safety pin in the front of his coat couldn’t 
possibly do any harm. [I'll just keep an eye on the desk 
silver, for I owe that to Richard.” She heard the 
clinking of glasses, a drawer being shut, and presently 
the little man returned, put a tray on a small table, 
moved it and a second large chair to the fireplace, after 
which he sat down with a sigh. 

“Now go on,” he breathed patiently, “and tell your 
story, as clearly as possible, please.” 

“But I’m not going to tell you my story.” The girl 
sat up straight and indignantly removed her furs. It 
gave her a particularly permanent air. 

“Pardon me, I thought you said, as I left the room, 

that it would be well if I knew—er—something. Am I— 
er—mistaken?”’ The beggar did not ask for informa- 
tion; he was merely reminding her. 
_ “Oh, that—that’s different! You seemed to think 
it queer my coming here, and so I thought you ought to 
know that I am engaged to Mr. Hardman—that is, I 
don’t know whether I am or not, but that’s the reason 
I came.” 

“And what, may I ask, is the cause of your un- 
certainty ?” 

“That’s also the reason I came.’ She shut her lips 
tightly to dam the flood of words backing up behind 
them, then as a sop to her garrulity: ‘You know you 
are hungry. I never 
saw any one eat just in 
that way before.” 
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“T didn’t have any definite plan. I thought there 
would be a scene. we’qd both lose our tempers or else be 
awfully sorry for each other, or in some other way he- 
come unreasonable, and then I’d bid him good-by for- 
ever and get the elevator boy to call a cab.” 

“Perfect. Your methods are most direct. I respect 
you wholly. But why not hold to your first idea? 
Why not wait here a little longer, and when he comes, 
why—” 

“Have the scene?” 

“Exactly.” 

“No, no; I think I’d rather not. I don’t feel quite 
equal to a scene. I feel rather, not precisely forgiving, 
but—well I’m sure I don’t want a scene.”’ The girl spoke 
with a soft gruffness just to deny any idea of coward- 
liness that her words might have given. The beggar 
was forced to cover his mouth with three fingers. 

At this instant the clapper struck in a masterful way, 
and the beggar, rising, said, ““You may have changed 
your mind too late.” 

The girl jumped up. ‘You think it’s Richard?” 

“Sure of it. I’m on your side—that is, if you want me 
to stay?” 

“Oh, I do!’ She looked at him, her eyes wide. 

“But to help you to say yes or no?” 

“No— That is— Oh, open the door! He’ll break the 
knocker.” 

“Yes, but if I’m to help you, you must be sure. Which 
is it to be?” , 

“How can I tell? Open the door. Perhaps you’d better 
not stay,” and she hid her face in her hands. 

“Ah, you are so irresolute that I shall have to decide 





“T hope it doesn’t 
strike you as un- 
sightly. It is owing to 
the length of time 
which has passed _be- 
tween this and my last 
meal, also between my 
last and the one before 
that.” The beggar had 
the cracker-jar between 
his knees, and a banana 
in each hand. The girl 
watched him anxiously. 

“T could make you 
some tea. I'd like to. 
Though I suppose I’d 
better not if ’'m going 
to break off the engage- 
ment—that is, if I am 
engaged.” She seemed 
to be puzzled by the 
complications of the 
situation, and the beg- 
gar hastened to assure 
her that under the cir- 
cumstances tea would 
be most unwise. 

“Does he,” the beg- 
gar asked—* does Rich- 
ard know of your un- 
certainty ?” 

* Ah, that’s just it! 
He may share it—he 
may not know, either, 
whether we're engaged. 
You—you haven’t hap- 
pened to hear him say, 
have you?” 

“No, no; I haven’t 
talked with him much 
lately.” The beggar 
waved his eyebrows so 
skilfully, pursed _ his 
lips into such a con- 
sensus of understanding 
sympathy, that the 
pause which followed 
seemed on the girl’s 
part positively confiden- 
tial. So much so that 














the beggar asked, 
“ When did it happen?” 
and was answered im- 
mediately with, 

“Last Tuesday at a 
wedding,” and things having reached this point, there 
was nowhere for them to go but on. “One really 
isn’t responsible at a wedding—is one?” 

And the beggar said, “‘Hardly,’”’ with such vehemence 
that the girl looked up and he was forced to add: ‘I’ve 
never been to one, but I feel sure that you are right.’ 
Yet as he did not say why the gir) continued a little 
in the dark. 

“Then you know how accidentally things do happen. 
We were both in the wedding-party, and almost as a 
matter of politeness we flirted. One girl who hadn’t 
intended to at all announced her engagement just to, 
just to—” 

“Just to encourage the bride; I understand perfectly.” 

“And Richard and I— Well, it was just one of those 
things that— You know they will happen. The con- 
versation had led up and led up; not that we wanted 
it to, but somehow the thing was in the air, and finally 
there I was not knowing whether I had said yes or no; 
not that I wanted to say—well, either. Except that 
it’s a little more comfortable to know where one stands.” 

“Why do you think that he thought you said yes? 


Did he—” 
“Yes, he did.” This fiercely. 
“Oh, I see!” The beggar was now groping for crumbs 


in the bottom of the cracker-jar. ‘Why wasn’t it no at 
once? I don’t mean to be cross, believe me.” 

“Well, I think. he cares, you see, and I didn’t want to 
spoil the wedding.” 

“Quite right; you’re motives were admirable.” 

“You would have understood if you’d been there— 
that is, I mean—” 

“T see perfectly what you mean, and I regret excessive- 
ly my forced absence. Of course his caring makes it 
very difficult to know what to do. What was your plan 
of action when you came?” 


“TI see that you intend to call me a character” 


my staying for myself. What a heavy hand the man 
has, to be sure! I’m coming, I’m coming.” The two 
men faced each other at the door, and the beggar noticed 
that Hardman’s eye spied a bulge in a pocket. ‘It’s 
only a banana, sir. I assure you I’ve taken-nothing else, 
though the lady has kept her eye most openly on the 
desk silver.” 

“A lady?” Hardman’s voice boomed with surprise. 

“Most emphatically so, sir. I am amazed at your 
questioning it.” 

Hardman with three steps was in the sitting-room 
staring at the wrong girl. The beggar had followed 
noiselessly. 

“Betsy!” 

“Then we are—” 

“What?” 

“Nothing. Sit down. I came to see you. I—I want- 
ed to talk to you. I—” Her eye met the beggar’s and 
Hardman turned on him. 

“Get out! You’ve had your hour’s quiet. What 
are you staying for?” 

“You are much mistaken,” said the beggar, crisply; 
“it has not been quiet.” 

“Don’t send him away, Richard. He’s been very kind, 
even if he is a poor relation. I don’t think you ought to be 
ashamed of him. He’s very clever.” 

“Poor relation?” Hardman was near to sputtering. 
“T never saw him until this evening. He’s a beggar.” 

“Quite so, sir, quite so,” said the little man with the 
safety pin. ‘My only connection with Mr. Hardman, 
Miss, is his crackers. I’ve eaten them all, and most of 
his other victuals, but why dwell on unpleasant details?” 

“And you're not a minister, either, not even with 
such a manner?” 

“Certainly not, Miss. Please be less suspicious. I must 
beg of you both to leave me entirely out of your dis- 
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cussion. 


The young lady has come here, sir, to find out 
whether she said yes or no, when vou—well, sir, at the 


wedding— She’s in quite a state. Now do you by any 
chance happen to know what she said?” 

Hardman looked at the girl and the girl looked at 
Hardman. Then they both looked away. ‘No,’ said 
Hardman, and his voice was unaccountably mild.’ But 
as this did not straighten matters in the least, the silence 
continued. The girl opened her mouth to speak and 
closed it. Hardman showed symptoms of a remark, but 
nothing came of it, vet, as he did not turn on the beggar, 
he must have been thinking deeply. The beggar him- 
self, with a calm that should have supported them both, 
said: “T see nothing for it, sir, but for you to—er—pro- 
pose again.” 

Hardman blinked very rapidly, and his large con- 
fusion moved the girl to speech. “Don’t think of it 
Richard. I know it was just the wedding that made us 
do it, and of course no was what I meant to say, and it 
was what you wanted me to say, and so everything's 
quite all right—isn’t it? It was just nonsense. I un- 
derstand, and that’s what I came to-night to say.” 

The beggar had slipped out, and Hardman, pulling off 
his gloves, said: ‘‘ Betsy, I don’t know which you said. 
I’ve been a good deal of a muff, I know now what I 
want you to say, and if vow’re willing to say it—” 

‘But I don’t know which it is, Richard.” 

“Yes, of course.” 

“No, I don’t.” 

“Yes, I say.” 

“Are you contradicting me, Dick?” 

“Betsy!” 

“Well, not now.” 

“To-morrow?” 

“No, the day after.” 

And a matter of two minutes later, the beggar hearing, 
“And I thought you were the wrong girl,” felt moved to 
enter and say, 

“A perfectly reasonable mistake, sir; it is frequently 
made.’ 

‘Now, Richard, there’s no use in getting angry.”” There 
had been an explosive movement on Richard’s part. 
‘‘He’s not the sort of person one can get angry with.” 

The beggar bowed slightly and brushed his hat on 
his threadbare sleeve. ‘I was thinking, Miss, that I'd 
be going, and I just wished to say that it had been a 
most agreeable evening, and I hope I haven’t by any 
0ssible chance intruded. Nothing could have been 
facther from my intentions.” 

“You haven’t,”’ smiled the girl. “You've been a great 
help to me in making up my mind.” The beggar smiled 
too. ‘But, you see, you know a great deal about me—”’ 

“Don’t say it, Miss. There’s always something one 
forgets to tell.” 

‘while I know nothing at all about you. We want 
to know who you are, and—you don’t mind?—how you 
happen to be what you are.’ 

“Well, Miss, to put it plainly— No, on second thoughts 
that’s impossible. To put it frankly, I’m just a beggar, 
and a good deal of a tramp, and a waiter the last time I 
worked. In fact, I’ve been a waiter rather often. I 
liked the conversation and the odors. But that was 
just one of my accomplishments, my heavy accom- 
plishments that tipped the scale so surprisingly low. 
How I happen to be what I am—well, that’s because I’ve 
always looked with equal favor on both sides of a ques- 
tion. A perfectly open mind, Miss.” The  beggar’s 
eyebrow drew a mocking, slanting exclamation mark 
along his brow. “Though 1 understood the economic 
distaste for—er—stealing (at moments like this I am apt 
to speak the truth), I also felt the need of the article, 
and was quite capable of reasoning myself by logical 
deduction in taking it. Yet I did not even steal with 
conviction. I’ve always lacked convictions—most useful 
things, I assure vou. I’m a failure, Miss. I’ve been called 
a disgrace and worse. I see that you intend to call me a 
character. I started in the world with a vocabulary, 
and not much else. I fancy I shall leave it with the same. 
I am the man who walks along the country road when the 
smoking lamps in the farmhouse windows wink and 
look domestic. I am the man who shuffles into the cities 
and gets run over on a crowded street because his legs 
have lost all ambition to hurry, or who by an amusing 
turn makes an unusual evening for such as you. Pardon 
me. I find I am boring myself, an infallible sign that 1 
am boring others.”’ The beggar stopped and blinked 
fixedly at a spot in the carpet directly in front of 
him, 

The girl rose and came toward him. Hardman, re- 
membering his eccentricity, unbent. “‘ You haven't told 
us yet who you were in the beginning,” she said. 

“No, Miss? Well, if I told you I was somebody you 
wouldn’t believe me, and if I told you I was nobody it 
would be superfluous, so, on the whole, I’ll say good night 
again.” He turned to go, and the girl held out her hand. 

“Good night,” she said, “and thank you.” The beg- 
gar smiled, allowed his hand to be shaken, and then 
looked down at it as though it had suddenly become a 
responsibility. He laughed a little at his own bewilder- 
ment, and started down the hall. Hardman called: 

“T say, you better stop here a bit longer. I’m going to 
take Miss Peters home.’ 

The beggar opened his eyes wide, took in Hardman’s 
meaning, then murmured, “Quite so,” and flattened him- 
self against the wall, waiting for them to pass. They 
looked at him kindly. It was clear that they con- 
sidered themselves the arbitrators of his fate. He 
was patient and—the word is imperative—he was lenient. 
Miss Peters, with an air of proprietorship in everything 
and everybody, tripped out in the wake of Hardman— 
it was an interesting sight to her to take for the first time 
that momentous step behind—the beggar felt it to be so, 
and grinned after them. 

When the door closed he went back to the sitting-room 
and looked about, his eyes frowning. Then he sat down, 
and swung his hat idly in his hand. “ They weren't 
bad sort, on the whole; she especially—’* He looked into 
the fire, saw where he was drifting, and jumped to his 
feet. ‘No, you don’t,” he drawled; “you don’t catch 
me stopping here. They’d want me to make a ‘fresh 
start,’ and they’d think I could do it. None of that any 
more. I’m a beggar and a tramp, and I:move on 
alwavs move on, in fact. I’ve lost rather a lot in the 

rocess, but, by Jove! I’ve retained my objection to 
eing reformed.” And, placing his hat slightly on one 
side, he sauntered sakiahly from the apartment. 















































































































































How Canada 


OW many Americans know where 
our present craze for long-distance 
, running originated? The entire 
continent is suffering an epidemic of 
Marathonitis in its most violent 
form. One cannot stroll in any 
big pleasure ground between Cen- 
tral Park, New York, and Golden 
~Gate Park, in San Francisco, with- 
out seeing scores of youths, head up and elbows in, 
plodding along at the regular, monotonous jog trot 
which tells that they are training for the classic course 
of twenty-six miles, three hundred and sixty-five yards. 
The country roads are full of candidates in the throes 
of preparation. No athletic meeting is complete with- 
out a Marathon event. 

And where did it all begin? Neither in Greece, 
where the original Marathon course still invites the 
fleet of foot, nor in England, where the sport of cross- 
country running has flourished for centuries, nor in 
the United States, where new inventions are born every 
minute. Canada is the birthplace of Marathonitis, and 
Hamilton is the city of its origin. The history of 








Started the 


Marathonitis was flourishing in their midst. Neither 
had our party of all-day walkers. They began presently 
to do the entire distance without stopping, and cut 
the time well down within four’hours. Then R. B. 
Harris, having for weeks abstained from rich foods, 
alcohol and tobacco, and having trained faithfully for 
the event, set forth one day in pursuit of the record. 
Hie covered the distance at a fair heel-and-toe walk in 
a. little more than three hours, which was going some 
for the last decade of the nineteenth century. Other 
walkers of the coterie also trained for the event, and 
made mighty assaults upon the record, but, try as 
they would, R. B. Harris still proved himself the best 
man. 

Out of this grew another event, or, rather, a further 
development of the same idea. R. B. Harris thought 
the newspaper ought to make the race popular by 
advertising it. 

“The Herald will give a big silver cup for a go-as- 
you-please race around the bay,” said J. M. Harris, 
elder brother of the champion. 

“Fine scheme!” cried R. B., and * Fine scheme!” 
echoed all the other enthusiasts. The prize was ex- 





larathon Craze 


By William Hemmingway 


tactics he used would be of no ayail to-day; for his 
competitors declare that he had recourse to a very 
primitive plan. After saying good-by to leader Harris 
he ran as fast as he could, and then sat down upon 
a rock conveniently low—as the walrus and the carpen- 
ter did on a well-known occasion. 

When Mr. Marshall saw his competitors approaching 
he arose and ran on again for a few miles, until he 
again felt weary and again rested. At times he 
walked, too; so that by judicious alternation of run- 
ning, walking, and resting he maintained his lead 
and finally won by a comfortable margin. It would 
seem invidious to mention here the time Mr. Marshall 
made. He is a good sportsman, and it is enough to 
say that he did better than two hours and a half. 
The long, lean lads of to-day make the journey in one 
hour and fifty-five minutes. 

In the next year Labor Day was chosen for the 
event, but this was as much too hot as the preceding 
Christmas was too cold, and with the thermometer 
marking ninety degrees in the shade the runners were 
fatigued. So in 1896 the run was made on Canadian 
Thanksgiving Day, which falls early in November, and 
































J. M. Harris, who, with his broth- 
er, originated the “Herald” race 


the game sounds like a legend, but it can be verified 
with ease. To begin at the beginning, R. B. Harris, 
one of the proprietors of the Hamilton Herald, was 
a great athlete in the early nineties. Canada is a sort 
of northern blue-grass country, noted for its fine 
women, fine horses, fine whiskey, and enthusiastic 
sportsmen. And one of the chief among these was 
Mr. Harris. If you look at a map of the west end of 
Lake Ontario you will find the city of Hamilton 
perched beside a long bay at the very tip of the lake. 
Some six or seven miles east of its head the bay is 
almost cut off from the lake by a long, low sand-bar, 
which is pierced by two canals. One ean start from 
the city of Hamilton on a good, though hilly, road 
running westward, double around the head of the bay, 
turn eastward and come back across the sandy penin- 
sula toward the starting-point. The country is beauti- 
ful, the air bracing, the going diversified, and the dis- 
tancs around the cireuit exactly nineteen miles, one 
hundred and sixty-eight yards. 

Among the many lovers of outdoor sports in Hamil- 
ton about 1890 were a dozen or more young men who 
used to walk around the bay on winter Sundays when 
golf and rowing and sailing were impossible. They 
took their dogs with them, lingered an hour or so at 
a tavern for luncheon, and made a jolly day of it. 
Inevitably the spirit of competition seized upon them. 
The course was surveyed, and the party began to try 
to nip a little off the time consumed in walking the 
distance. Please remember that during all this period 
the 80,000,000 Americans and the 6,000,000 Canadian 
neighbors of the walkers had no idea that the germ of 


W. R. Marshall, the first winner 
of the Hamilton Marathon race 


hibited at the show-window of the newspaper, and on 
Christmas Day, 1894. a dozen hardy athletes—aged 
men of thirty or so—-started on the long journey for 
its possession. Then and there was ripened the germ 
of Marathonitis, which by this time has attacked 
hundreds of thousands of husky Canadians and 
Americans. A crowd, but not a large crowd, turned 
out to see the start, and not many more were present 
at the finish. The road was covered with snow and 
slush, and it was practically impossible for any one 
to follow the contestants in vehicles around the course. 
Our friend and champion, R. B. Harris, took the lead 
at the start, setting the pace with a fine, swinging, 
heel-and-toe stride which was the perfection of grace, 
good form, ete. He led all the way out of town. 
When the pack, still well bunched, swept out into the 
open country, W. R. Marshall felt that his heart 
action nad been sufliciently accelerated by the brisk 
walk and began to run at a steady six-minute clip. 
Of course, he began to draw away from leader Harris. 

“Here, here! old boy; that won’t do!” eried Mr. 
Harris, as Mr. Marshall ran away. “This is a go-as- 
you-please race, you know.” 

“Of course it is,’ Marshall replied, as he jogged 
away. “It’s go-as-you-please, and I please to run. 
Good-by, old man.” 

And good-by it was, too, for none of the others 
could run half so well as Mr. Marshall. Not that he 
would play a prominent part in a Marathon race of 
to-day. Far from it. The game has improved so 
much that he would be lucky in these times if he 
should finish in the first half-dozen. Indeed, the 


R. B. Harris, who held the 
course record for walking 


on that day it has been held ever since. It is worthy 
of note that the famous Boston Marathon race was 
not started until four years after the Hamilton event. 
But let us trace the history of the Canadian sport a 
little further. When William Sherring, a product of 
Hamilton training, surprised the wise men by winning 
the Marathon race in the Olympic games at Athens, 
in 1906, he beat the best distance-runners of Greece, 
England, Ireland, Italy, and all the rest of the world. 
He had accumulated valuable experience in the nine- 
teen-mile road race at Hamilton, but he had never won 
it, and nobody thought of him as a championship 
possibility. He went to Athens with a light purse 
and very little baggage, and he not only trained him- 
self and did his own rubbing down, but had to take 
care of himself on the long, dusty, and heart-breaking 
journey from Marathon to the Stadium at Athens. 
Sherring left Hamilton in obscurity, but returned a 
hero. The Canadians gave him a purse of $6,000, a 
house and grounds and employment for life. 
Sherring’s victory exploded the theory which had 
been long entertained by American athletes—that only 
in the moist climate of England, mild all the year 
‘round, could the best long-distance runners be pro- 
duced. Marathon races began to be featured at many 
of the Canadian and American athletic meetings. 
Hamilton produced Jack Caffery, Dennis Bennett, and 
other champions. There is hardly a club in either 
country to-day that has not a team of Marathon 
candidates, and, if the present craze continues, it is 
not rash to predict that the Marathon race at the next 
Olympic games will be won by a North American. 





Hooray! Hooray! 

For the gladsome May! 
Hooray for the Oyster sere! 

The time hath come 

When the Bivalve dumb 
Hath vanished away from here. 

The clamorous Clam, 

And minted Lamb, That 
In flavor are popular. 

They rule the roost 

With a sudden boost 
In the Month Without an R! 


The Month 


The sky is blue 
As a Spinster who 

Is sure she will never vote, 
And mixed with the tune 
Of the honking Coon 

Is the plaint of the love-lorn Goat! 
The Derby Lid 

so well did 

Way back in old Februar, 
Hath a pallor now 
Like a drab. dun cow 

In the Month without an R! 


‘ithout 





No more the wheeze 
Of that famous Squeeze, 

The Speaker Post-Prandi-al, 
Breaks on the May, 

For he’s had his say, 

And by now he has said*it all. 
With the gas turned off, 
And a farewell cough, 

He sleeps in the chestnut jar, 
With nothing to do, 

For his work’s all through 

In the Month without an R! 


an R 


The Fur Coat man 
Is beneath a ban. 

His Sables now count for nil; 
And the furs he flashed 
On a world abashed 

Are sombre and cold and still, 
For the May hath come 
With its rum-ti-tum, 

Its buds and its Evening Star, 
And frills don’t count— 
Not for any amount— 

In the Month without an R! 
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Miss Julia Margurite Penfield | Mrs. James S. Clarkson 
WATER-COLOR AS A PORTRAIT PAINTER’S MEDIUM 


TWO NOTABLE EXAMPLES OF THE LIFE-SIZE WORK OF ELIZABETH GOWDY BAKER 


Turning the Detroit River from its Course 
By Norman B. Beasley 


of $6,700,000, is now engaged in trans- 

HW ferring the Detroit River to a new bed 

ama mile or more distant from the old. 

The new channel will be 28,000 feet long, 

= 300 feet wide, and 22 feet deep. It is 

being constructed to eliminate the dangers of the Lime 

Kiln crossing, The work was begun several months 
ago, and will be completed two years hence, 

Tlie feat is a particularly interesting one to en- 
gineers and seamen. Kor years the Lime Kiln cross- 
ing presented eeningy insurmountable dangers to 
the mariner.. During the past ten years the Federal 
Government, at an enormous expense, has been at work 
continuously endeavoring to blast a channel through 
the limestone formations, Besides being slow and 
painstaking, it was doubtful if even in the end this 
method would be an absolute success. A new solution 
to the problem was then presented. A _ contracting 
firm agreed to blast a channel through the limestone 
between Stony and Boise Blane islands. It was pro- 
posed to construct a coffer dam across the river be- 
tween the two islands and then, unhampered by water 
or passing vessels, blast the new bed through solid 
rock. At first the suggestion was scoffed at, but 
when the actual work of damming the river was com- 
pleted the sceptics were silenced. 

The task of removing the rock is started by pneu- 
matic drills. Long rows of holes are bored at a sharp 
angle in the limestone, When sufficient territory has 
been covered, dynamite is placed in them and dis- 
charged. Great masses of stone are thus torn loose 
and then scooped up in giant steam-shovels and thrown 
into a skip or bucket, The latter transport them to a 
point above the mountain of rock, where they are de- 
posited. i 

The mountain, as it has been called, is approximately 
sixty-five feet high and about a third of a mile long. 
If nothing goes amiss, 1911 will see the completion : 
of this work. The railroad on the former bed of the stream and the mountain of rock taken from the excavations 
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Philadelphia’s New $600,000 


Ball 


THE 1909 baseball season of the Amer- 
ican League was inaugurated in Phila- 
delphia by the opening of the magnificent 
new park on Twenty-first Street. The 
grounds cover an entire block, and the 


Park 


centre has been terraced so as to accom- 
modate an additional seventeen thousand 
spectators who can thus obtain a good 
view of the game without interfering with 
the players. The crowd at the opening 

















The exterior of Shibe Park, at Twenty-first Street 


stands are of strictly fire-proof construc- 
tion, reinforced concrete supported on 
steel pillars. Grand-stand and bleachers 
have a seating capacity of twenty-three 
thousand, while the outfield back of deep 


game between the Athletics and Boston 
was so great that, in spite of the com- 
modious quarters, the gates of the park 
had to be closed one hour before the 
game was called. 

















View of the field and stands which seat 23,000 spectators 





First Nights, Old and New 


By OTIS SKINNER 


“First nights were often queer times 
in the Edwin Booth days.” 

Otis Skinner was enjoying a_ restful 
hour of reminiscence in his room at The 
Players, not many hours after his own 
first night in The Duel. Somehow, in the 
old Gramerey Park club-house, with its 
mellow memories and relics, all talk is 
sure to instantly return again and again 
to the great presence which seems there, 
of all places, to be just withdrawn. 

“We didn’t go at a play then, as we 
do now,” went on Mr. Skinner, “ with 
rule an@ compass, plotting out every de- 
tail of the dialogue and stage business 
before the opening night. We rushed 
into the first performance with little but 
our enthusiasm and sublime faith that 
somehow Mr. Booth would make it all 
right. There were no elaborate dress re- 
hearsals, with every inch of the set care- 
fully determined, as is the case now. And 
our first. performances had their surprises 
now and then, I assure you.” Mr. Skin- 
ner laughed at his recollections. 

“T remember my first night of The 
Merchant of Venice with Mr. Booth, 
when I played Bassanio—very young 





and very careful of my dignity. In the 
scene of the caskets the table upon which 
they rested stood upon a raised dais. I 
found to my dismay that the table was 
so large it barely left me room to stand. 
However, by putting one foot in front 
of the other, and leaning close, I man- 
aged to keep my position not too un- 
gracefully, and went ahead with my 
lines. Just in the middle of the apos- 
trophe to the silver casket, swaying a 
little too far to windward, I suddenly 
felt myself going. I couldn’t step down 
without losing my poise, so very gently 
I clutched the table beside me. Unhap- 
pily my hand caught a fold of the cloth, 
which slowly but ‘surely slipped, until I 
ended by reeling hastily off the dais. 
followed by cloth, casket, and table, 
which happened to be much too light. 
I had to wait ignominiously under the 
eyes of my amused Portia until the 
Belmont servants restored order and I 
returned -to choose from a lower step 
with much dampened spirits. 

“The fact that Mr. Booth rarely came 
to rehearsals used to make first nights 
with him all the more appalling to my 
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youthful sense. I shall never forget 
once when I was rehearsing for my first 
appearance with the master. I was to be 
Francois in Richelieu, and was very, 
very nervous and deeply impressed with 
the importance of my part. When at 
the afternoon rehearsal just before the 
opening night Mr. Booth failed to appear 
[ stood aghast. 

“* But how,’ I stammered to the stage- 
manager, who was reading Mr. Booth’s 
lines— how am I to know just where Mr. 
Booth expects me to stand in our scene?’ 

“* Never mind, my boy,’ said the stage- 
manager, soothingly. ‘Mr. Booth will 
find you all right.’ 

“That used to be the favorite reassur- 
ing phrase of all Mr. Booth’s managers: 
‘Don’t worry. Mr. Booth will make it 
all right on the stage.’ 

“There was little enough time in those 
days to study things out carefully. We 
just got together and trusted to inspira- 
tion and our chief to get us through. 
And, somehow, scenes, however badly re- 
hearsed, shaped themselves about him at 
the critical moment and went wonder- 
fully, after all. Nowadays, we prepare 
plays with a microscope; then we went 
at them with a scoop and shovel, with 
more eagerness than finesse. 

“ But when first - night mishaps did oc- 
cur,” continued Mr. Skinner, “I always 
found it best to face the thing squarely 
and acknowledge it to my audience by 
showing that I knew it and that I knew 
they knew it, too. The moment you try 
to conceal an awkwardness, you lose their 
sympathy and become a fair mark for de- 
rision. 

“Tt always seems to me a great mis- 
take that an actor should be in any way 
bothered with the details of a production. 
There should be some one else to care for 
all that side of the matter. I can’t bear 
now to have people coming to me on thie 
eve of a new play with queries as to 
whether they have chosen the right kind 
of chair or drapery, or whether the set of 
a scene is strictly of the period. I like 
to go to the theatre on my first night 
without the faintest consciousness of any 
stage detail whatsoever, feeling that all 
those things have been intelligently pro- 
vided for. 

“ Of course, the natural tendency of an 
actor on his first night is toward an 
overstraining of his effect, and too often 
one starts out in one’s big scenes on 
such a high key that it is impossible 
to get higher. I remember once finding 
myself in the middle of the play scene in 
Hamlet at such a pitch that when I got 
to the line, ‘Why let the stricken deer 
go weep,’ the horrible conviction came 
over me that I was up to my top notch 
with nothing higher in sight. 

“Still, I am not sure it isn’t better 
to err on the side of hitting your top 
note than on that of underexpressing 
your part. For the main thing is to 
know your audience. In my way of 
thinking, their minds follow their hearts. 
and once you have thrilled them you 
have gone far toward convincing them. 
With the exception of the student, the 
critic, and the artist, the public goes to 
the theatre for sensation, which is, after 
all, the fundamental appeal to all art. 
Your Dumas ‘ Mousquetaire’ plays, with 
their force of physical contest, are eter- 
nally attractive. The parts of Hamlet 
which really catch the average audi- 
ences are the ghost scene and the play 
scene with their suggestion of hysteria. 
In short, the theatre is, in a way, a 
palace of sensation. 

“An element of first-nighters that we 
have always with us are the people who 
are out to see if anything happens. They 
enjoy the sheer thrill of a first night. 
They watch for contretemps, they have 
a ghoulish glee in seeing an author’s or 
an actor’s laborious structure tumble 
down before the jeers of the public. If 
there are happenings of any sort—break- 
downs, speeches, or accidents—these first- 
nighters want to be there so they can 
talk about it afterward. 

“This first-night craze springs, I sup- 
pose, from the peculiar desire to be the 
first to see or to hear things. It is ex- 
actly parallel with the woman’s 
to have the first spring hat, or to a man’s 
struggle to wear the first fall necktie. 
This element of the first-night audience 
is on the alert for anything, ready to 
jump either way at the slightest provo- 
cation. 

“On the whole, though, I am not sure 
it isn’t an easier element to bear with 
than a certain type you find often 
enough in British audiences, which com- 
fortably makes up its mind to ‘boo’ a 
piece anyway, particularly if it be an 
importation. Augustin Daly used to tell 
a story of his experience in an English 
theatre at the first night of an Ameri- 
can play, when he happened to be sit- 
ting in the last row of the stalls. Be- 
fore the curtain rose a burly pittite came 
in just behind him. As the man took 
off his coat and settled himself for the 
evening, he remarked to a_ neighbor, 
‘Well, damme, ’ere’s ’alf a crown thrown 
away.” 
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A Great 
Hamburg-American Cruise 


ARRANGEMENTS have just been completed 
by the Hamburg-American Line for a cruise 
of 80 days aleng the east coast of South 
America as far south as the Strait of 
Magellan—a total distance of 16,200 miles 
—with an optional trip from Buenos Ayres 
across the Andes to Santiago and Val- 
paraiso, Chili. The trip will be made by 
the well-known twin-screw 8.S. Bliicher, 
leaving New York on January 8, 1910, a 
vessel of 12,500 tons, specially constructed 
for voyages to the tropics. The itinerary 
will include the following ports of call: 

St. Thomas (10 hours’ stay) 
Para (Amazon River) (24 hours) 


Bahia (27 hours) 
Rio de Janeiro (31 hours) 
Santos (57 hours) 
Montevideo (28 hours) 
Buenos Ayres (36 hours) 


From here the trip across the Andes to 
Santiago and Valparaiso, Chili, is made by 
those who do not continue to Tierra 
del Fuego (Land of Fire), thence to Port 
Stanley (14 hours), Ushuwaia, Beagle 
Channel (34 hours), on to Punta Arenas, 
from where trips will be made to the 
Admiralty Sound, Freward Reach, English 
Reach, and other fjords, affording magnif- 
icent scenery, said to be superior to that of 
Norway and Alaska; from here the vessel 
returns to Buenos Ayres (96 hours), where 
the passengers who went overland re- 
embark, continuing north to 


Montevideo (36 hours) 


Rio de Janeiro (32 hours) 
Pernambuco (33 hours) 
Trinidad (32 hours) 
Puerto Rico 22 hours) 
St. Thomas ( 5 hours) 


The rates of passage, including state- 
room accommodation and meals, _ will 
vary from $350 to $1750 per adult, accord- 
ing to the size and location of stateroom. 

This is the first cruise of its kind, and it 
will afford an exceptionally convenient 
opportunity for visiting the countries of 
South America. 

The grand Oriental Cruise of 80 days 
will be repeated in 1910, leaving New York 
January 29th, by the new 8.8. Cleveland, of 
about 18,000 tons, visiting all points of 
interest in the Mediterranean. 

Furthermore, the programme of the 
Hamburg-American Line for the winter of 
1910 will include numerous trips to the 
West Indies lasting from two weeks to four 
weeks, also a number of short cruises in the 
Mediterranean and Adriatic seas, all of 
which have become so very popular in 
recent years. 


PURE MILK FOR BABY. 

Sanitary milk production was first started by Gail 
Borden in the early fifties. The best systems to-day 
are largely based on his methods, but none are so 
thorough and so rigidly enforced as the Borden system. 
For over fifty years the EacLe BRAND CONDENSED 
MILx has proved its claim as the best food for infants. .*, 


THE BEST ALL-ROUND FAMILY LINIMENT is 
“BROWN’S HOUSEHOLD PANACEA.” a5 cents a 
bottle. o*%. 


Usz BROWN’S Camphorated, Saponaceous DENTI- 
FRICE for the teeth. Delicious. 25 cents per Jar. o*s 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


OLD SOAKERS 


Get Saturated with Caffeine. 


When a person has used coffee for a 
number of years and gradually declined 
in health, it is time the coffee should be 
left off in order to see whether or not 
that has been the cause of the trouble 

A lady in Huntsville, Ala., says she 
used coffee for about 40 years, and for 
the past 20 years was troubled with 
stomach trouble. 

“T have been treated by many physi- 
cians, but all in vain. Everything failed 
to perfect a cure. I was prostrated for 
some time, and came near dying. When 
I recovered sufficiently to partake of food 
and drink I tried coffee again, and it 
soured on my stomach. - 

“T finally concluded coffee was the 
cause of my troubles, and stopped using 
it.. I tried tea, and then milk in its place, 
but neither agreed with me; then I com- 
menced using Postum. I had it properly 
made, and it was very pleasing to the taste. 

“T have now used it four months, and 
my health is so greatly improved that I 
can eat almost anything I want, and can 
sleep well, whereas, before,~I suffered for 
years with insomnia. 

“T have found the cause of my troubles 
and a way to get rid of them. You can 
depend upon it, I appreciate Postum.” 

“‘There’s a Reason.” Read ‘The Road 
to Wellville,” in pkgs. . 

Ever read the above letter? A new one 
appears from time to time. They are gen- 
uine, true, and full of human interest. 
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THE SEASORN’S ACTIVITIES—A RETROSPECT 


NASH NOTHER season of music in what has 
Bs = Yall become one of the foremost musical 
A av capitals of the world has passed into the 
aT) — ° . rn 

®. A peaceful security of history. The tumult 
ATEN and the shouting have died, and New York 
LESMESN] for the next six months will rest undis- 
turbed by the clamorous contending of rival opera- 
houses, conductors, tenors, and prima donnas. It has 
heen an active season, in which performances of 
opera alone have totalled not far below three hundred, 
while concerts—with those other concerts which insist 
upon being known as “recitals ’’—have been as 
leaves in Vallom- 
brosa. 

The concerns of 
the opera-houses have, 
as usual, absorbed 
the bulk of popular 
consideration. There 
has already been dis- 
cussion in this place 
of the winter’s pro- 
ceedings at Mr. Ham- 
merstein’s youthful 
and vigorous  estab- 
lishment; let us 
glance at the record 
of things done and 
left undone at that 
older theatre which 
is enjoying a_ suffi- 
ciently exciting exist- 
ence under the dex- 
terously guiding hand 

Miss Clara Clemens of Mr. Gatti-Casazza 

WHO GAVE A SONG RECITAL of Milan. 

LAST WEEK AT MENDELS- The season at the 

SOHN HALL Metropolitan endured 
for twenty-one weeks, 
beginning November 16th and ending April 10th. 
There were 134 performances of 31 operas. The réper- 
toire consisted of these works (I give in parentheses 
the number of representations each received): Aida 
(8); Madame Butterfly (8); La Boheme (7); Faust 
(7): Tannhduser (7); Tosca (6); Carmen (6); Le 
Nozze di Figaro (6): Manon (6); The Bartered Bride 
(6); Die Walkiire (5); La Traviata (5); Parsifal 
(5); Die Gétterdimmerung (5); Le Villi (5); Il 
Trovatore (5); I Pagliacci (5); Die Meistersinger 
(5); Tiefland (4); Tristan und Isolde (4); La Wally 
(4); Rigoletto (3); Falstaff (3); Lucia di Lammer- 
moor (2); L’Elisir @Amore (2); Il Barbiere di 
Siviglia (2); Siegfried (2); Fidelio (1); Don Pas- 
quale (1); Das Rheingold (1). In this record, Wag- 
ner, as usual, has the numerical lead, with 34 per- 
formances of 8 operas. His closest competitors were 
Puceini—with 26 performances of 4 operas—and 
YVerdi—with 24 performances of 5. The poorest show- 
ing was made by Beethoven, who achieved one perform- 
ance of his only opera, Fidelio. 

The management of the Metropolitan promised, in 
its official prospectus, these things: 

(1) The preduction of “remarkable novelties and 
revivals of importance.” 

(2) “A serious attempt to give grand opera in 
English.” 

(3) The improvement of the performances “as to 
ensemble.” New scenery, costumes, and properties for 
“all the revivals and many of the principal works of 
the regular répertoire.” “The highest standard of 
scenic excellence” in “the production of all the 
operas.” A reorganized, increased, and improved 
orchestra and chorus. 

It must be said that there has been an evident and 
welcome endeavor on the part of the management to 
redeem these promises; and, in many respects, the 
endeavor has been successful, Let us briefly consider 
the euteome of each: 

(1) The following eight novelties were announced: 
Fugen d’Albert’s Tiefland, Puccini’s Le Villi, Alfredo 
Catalani’s La Wally, Smetana’s Prodana Nevasta 
(otherwise Die Verkaufte Braut, otherwise The Bar- 
tered Bride), Frederick S. Converse’s The Pipe of 
Pesire, Goldmark’s The Cricket on the Hearth—or, 
as an alternative, Humperdinck’s Kdénigskinder— 
Tehaikovsky’s La Dama di Picche (The Queen of 
Npades), and Raoul Laparra’s Habanera. The “ re- 
vivals of importance ” were to be Massenet’s Manon, 
Mozart’s Le Nozze di Figaro, and Verdi’s Falstaff. 
Of the eight novelties announced, four were produced: 
(Albert's Tiefland, Pueeini’s Le Villi, Catalani’s La 
Wally, and Smetana’s Bartered Bride. None of these 
can truthfully be said to have been “ remarkable.” 
Tiefiand is a music-drama that is moving and effectual 
chiefiy by reason of the play upon which it is based; 
the music is for the most part undistinguished and 
derivative. Le Villi is a student work, composed in 
Puccini's salad-days—-an unimportant piece of writing 
With only a historical interest. It had no place in the 
répertoire of the Metropolitan Opera House, and its 
production was a fatuous blunder. La Wally is less 
inconsequential. The music has at times a certain 
foree, a certain freshness; but the opera as a whole 
did not justify its presentation. The Bartered Bride, 
on the other hand, was indisputably worth while. 
It is by no means an important work; but it 
has vivacity, charm, a pervading humor. It was the 
only one of the four novelties which won a considerable 
measure of publie approbation—a fact which is cited 
here as part of the record, and not because it testi- 
fies to the worth of the opera, for it might easily 
testify to precisely the reverse. The other novelties 
—the operas by Converse, Goldmark, Humperdinck, 
and Laparra—went by the board. The three revivals 
announced-—Massenet’s Manon, Mozart’s Nozze di 
Figaro, and Verdi’s Falstaff—were produced, 





















By Lawrence Gilman 


(2) The production of The Pipe of Desire and The 
Cricket on the Hearth (or its alternative, The King’s 
Children) was-to constitute the “serious attempt to 
give grand opera in English”; but whatever the 
seriousness of the attempt, there was no grand opera 
in English last season at the Metropolitan. 

(3) The improvement of the performances “as to 
ensemble” was, in a gratifying degree, accomplished. 
Care and intelligence were expended upon the mount- 
ing of Aida, Le Nozze di Figaro, The Bartered Bride, 
Fidelio, Cavalleria Rusticana, Falstaff, Madame But- 
terfly, La Wally, Tiefland, Tannhdéuser, Tristan, Meis- 
tersinger, Parsifal, Rheingold, Walkiire, Siegfried, 
Gétterdimmerung ; that is to say, more than half of 
the operas mounted during the season were given in 
a praiseworthy manner, and in some instances the 
productions were of memorable excellence—as those 
of Le Nozze di Figaro, Aida, Tannhduser, Meister- 
singer, Parsifal, Cavalleria Rusticana. The other 
works performed were less effective in ensemble, 
though they were often notable by reason of the excel- 
lence of individual impersonations. The subsidiary 
promises as to new scenery, costumes, and properties 
were in the main fulfilled; and a generally creditable, 
at times high—if not “the highest ’—degree of 
“scenic excellence” was attained in the mounting of 
all the works performed. A more important fact is 
that the orchestra and chorus were not only reorgan- 
ized and increased, but likewise improved. The play- 
ing of the orchestra was generally admirable and at 
times superb, and the chorus showed a welcome re- 
generation: there has not been such good choral sing- 
ing—singing so notable for precision, finesse, quality 
of tone—in many years at the Metropolitan. 

Thirty new singers were added to the ranks of the 
company. Of these the most conspicuous were Emmy 
Destinn, soprano; Maria Gay, mezzo-soprano; Erik 
Schmedes and Carl Jérn, tenors; Pasquale Amato, 
Walter Soomer, Fritz Feinhals, and Jean Noté, bari- 
tones; and Allen Hinckiey and Herbert Witherspoon, 
basses. Miss Destinn and Messrs. Jirn, Amato, 
Soomer, and Feinhals made highly favorable impres- 
sions. Miss Destinn is a singing-actress of uncommon 
brains and power; her Santuzza, Aida, Madame Butter- 
fly, were distinguished by remarkable dramatic intelli- 
gence and emotional vitality. Mr. Jérn is a lyric 
tenor who uses skilfully a voice of delightful quality 
and who acts with considerable expertness; his 
Walther in Die Meistersinger was one of the best we 
have heard here since the passing of the inimitable 
De Reszke. Mr. Amato uses well a voice that has 
beauty, and he is a magnetic actor. Mr. Soomer has a 
noble voice, he sings uncommonly well, and he is a 
fervid and able actor. Mr. Feinhals is a forcible actor 
with a large though not wholly pleasing voice. Con- 
cerning those who made less favorable impressions, it 
may be noted briefly that Miss Gay is neither a 
finished singer nor an accomplished actress, though 
she has natural ardor of temperament; that Mr. 
Schmedes, though an actor of parts—his Pedro in 


Tiefland was genuinely affecting—is an_ execrable | 


singer; that Mr. Hinckley, while a singer of capacity, 
is an ineffective actor; that Mr. Witherspoon, dis- 
tinguished for his skill in song recital, is as yet inex- 
perienced as an actor; that Mr. Noté was a serviceable 
routinier. Concerning such performers as Mmes. 
Alda, Di Pasquale, Ranzenberg, and Messrs. Grassi 
and Paterna, little that is pleasant can be spoken. 
They did not ornament the season’s activities. 

A new leader, Mr. Arturo Toscanini of Milan, made 
his first appearance in America as chief conductor of 
the Italian works—though he also conducted the per- 
formances of Wagner’s Gétterdimmerung. Mr. Tosca- 
nini is a man of rare gifts. He is intellectually alert, 
catholic in his sympathies, a musician of learning and 
resource with a fabulous memory; as a conductor he 
has imagination, passion, sensitive taste, and master- 
ful authority. His reading of the scores of Aida, 
Cavalleria, and Falstaff will not soon be forgotten. 
His Wagner conducting, so far as it may fairly be 
judged by his Gétterdimmerung, is not flawless. 

Mr. Gustav Mahler’s traits and talents have been 
sufficiently discussed in this place. His conducting of 
The Bartered Bride, of Le Nozze di Figaro, of Fidelio, 
was ideal; his conducting of Tristan und Isolde was 
not. Mr. Alfred Hertz, who is now a veteran at the 
Metropolitan, accomplished much that was admirable 
in his reading of Tiefland, Parsifal, Tannhdéuser, Meis- 
tersinger, Tristan, Rheingold, Walkiire, and Siegfried. 

It is not necessary to speak in detail of the doings 
of the Metropolitan’s more famous and familiar 
singers—of the performances of Mmes. Sembrich, 
Eames, Farrar, Fremstad, Gadski, Homer; of Messrs. 
Caruso and Bonci. In the company also were such 
worthy but less important celebrities as Mmes. Morena 
and Rappold, and Messrs. Burrian, Anthes, Burgstal- 
ler, Martin, Reiss, Goritz, Miihlmann, Blass, and 
Didur (formerly of Mr. Hammerstein’s organization). 

All in all, the season’s proceedings aMared much 
that was stimulating and  praiseworthy—on the 
whole, that which was artistically successful out- 
weighed that which was futile, unwise, and inferior. 
With the political difficulties which have agitated the 
machinery of the opera house this deponent has no con- 
cern. They are not at all the affair of the public, but 
wholly that of the administrators of the institution. 


In the concert field no new work of large artistic 
consequence has been brought forward. The outstand- 
ing novelties of the season have been the symphonies of 
Elgar and Paderewski—in each case a first endeavor in 
the form—and the huge seventh symphony of that 
experienced and unwearying tone-builder, Gustav Mah- 
ler. Each of these works has been discussed at length 
in this place. None was of inherent musical impor- 
tance. The Philharmonic Society produced a tone: 
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poem, Salome, by the American composer, Henry K. 
Hadley-—musie of mediocre quality. We heard also 
the eighth symphony of Bruckner, which, though it 
is by no means new, had never been performed in New 
York. This score displays all of the traits that are 
characteristic of Bruckner—traits which were con- 
sidered here a year ago in discussing the ninth sym- 
phony of this curiously gifted and curiously limited 
genius. The only unfamiliar choral work of significance 
was Debussy’s early Damoiselle Elue, a somewhat 
insipid though at moments exquisite setting of Ros- 
setti’s poem: here the essential Debussy is but faintiy, 
though none the less arrestingly, foreshadowed. Of 
important new chamber music we heard nothing, 
though some excitement was caused by an astonish- 
ingly brilliant performance at the hands of the 
Flonzaley Quartette of an earnest but un-aérated quar- 
tette of Hugo Wolf’s. 

Our chief orchestras, the Philharmonic, the New 
York Symphony, and the Boston Symphony—which is 
ours by periodical borrowing—operated in their wonted 
fashions. Mr. Safonoff completed a pleasantly remem- 
bered three-years term at the head of the Philhar- 
monic. Mr. Damrosch provided an interesting Tehai- 
kovsky cycle and a repetition of the previous year’s 
Beethoven cycle, and his programmes were otherwise 
attractive and well-designed. Mr. Max Fiedler, as 
conductor of the delectable Boston orchestra, bettered 
the initial impression which he had made here. 

The Oratorio Society earned commendation by its 
production of Debussy’s Blessed Damozel, and it per- 
formed again the St. Matthew Passion of Bach. 

The soloists were, as usual, bewildering in number 
and variety. Among those who were newcomers, the 
most emphatic successes, both artistic and popular, 
were accomplished by Dr. Ludwig Wiillner, the re- 
markable interpreter of songs, and Mischa Elman, the 
youthful Russian violinist. Lacking beauty or 
poignancy of voice, Dr. Wiillner yet contrives, by the 
exercise of a gift of lyrico-dramatic communication 
difficult of analysis, to express and to convey with 
marvellous eloquence the emotional burden of a song. 
In such Lieder as Brahms’ Vier Hrnste Gesdnge and 

















Mischa Elman 


THE REMARKABLE YOUNG RUSSIAN WHOSE VIOLIN- 
PLAYING HAS BEEN ONE OF THE SEASON’S FEATURES 


Auf dem Kirchhofe, Schubert’s Der Doppelginger, 
Strauss’ Sehnsucht, Céicilie, and Lied des Steinklop- 
pers, Sinding’s Hin Weib, Wolf's Der Freund and 
Lied vom Winde, he is amazing and incomparable in 
the veracity, power and intensity of his expression. 
His command of tragic, exalted, and passionate utter- 
ance is masterly, and he is an irresistible comedian; 
in lyricism that is not impassioned he is comparatively 
ineffectual. As for Mr. Elman, he is one of the most 
gifted violinists who have been heard in America. He 
has a superbly beautiful tone, dazzling technique, 
ardor and sensibility of temperament; he has not yet 
complete surety of poise or deeply penetrating in- 
sight. We listened also to a young American, Albert 
Spalding, whose undoubted talent is as yet unde- 
veloped. The most illustrious of feminine music- 
makers, Cécile Chaminade, stirred gently the musical 
waters by a visit—her first—early in the season. 

There was industrious piano-playing by such estab- 
lished virtuosi as Messrs. Paderewski, Gabrilowitsch, 
Lhevinne, Sauer, Schelling; by Mmes. Goodson, 
Bloomfield-Zeisler, Germaine Schnitzer; and by others 
who, if of less shining eminence, contributed color and 
vivacity to the sum of the winter’s activities. Not to 
name them is by no means not to praise them, 

So ends the chapter. 
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Washington’s Hyde Park 


THE Speedway in Potomac Park, Wash- 
ington, D. C., has received the sanction of 
Mrs. Taft, and will become the rendezvous 
for society in the capital. A grand- 
stand has been erected, and on April 14th 
the Marine Band initiated the new cus- 
tom of playing in the park on Wednesdays 
and Saturdays. A veritable endless chain 
of carriages and automobiles may be seen 
along this popular drive on any pleasant 
afternoon. 

















Copyright, 1909, by Underwood & Underwood. 


Washington’s Speedway 


The Speedway is an extension of Seven- 
teenth Street, and runs south through the 
monument-grounds along the banks of the 
Potomae River. At the main turn, about 
one mile south of the War Department, 
the band-stand has been placed. The 
principal part of the park is about a quar- 
ter of a mile west of the Washington 
Monument. 





Abraham Lincoln 


Man’s saviors are men’s martyrs—even 
thus 
_ It hath been written, and must ever be; 
Souls born for sacrifice vicarious, 
They bring us life and we repay with 
death, 
Whether the vision that their sad eyes 
see, 
Portentous with the ultimate agony, 
Appear in Illinois or Nazareth. 


So also Lincoln, steadfast, gentle, strong, 
Both human and divine, to whom God 


yet 
Gave the glad triumph, and withheld the 
lon 
Ordeal of the aftermath.—Because 
Of that no man can ponder with regret 
Upon the end: serene at last, he met 
Death in the first, swift moment of 
applause 


He is not ours to mourn nor ours to 
praise— 
Not the great North that set upon his 
row 
Its laurels; nor the South that, in the 
days 
Of conflict, faced the grim-deter- 
mined odds 
Destined to conquer, impotent to cow; 
Nor all America can claim him now: 
Forevermore he is Mankind’s and 
God’s. 
REGINALD WRIGHT KAUFFMAN. 





When the Genuine Is Not 
the Best 


THE person who receives a counterfeit 
coin generally decides that he is just 
that much loser by the face value of 
the cofn, and this assumption is only 
naturat because the counterfeiter never 
intends that his “money” shall contain 
any mefal of value. But sometimes the 
makers of spurious coins have given bet- 
ter than they realized, and the forgeries 
have been worth more than the genuine. 

Not many years ago a_ counterfeit 
Mexican dollar found its way into the 
hands of the government assayers at the 
Philadelphia Mint, and curiosity prompt- 
ed them to analyze the coin and estimate 
its intrinsic vafue. The genuine Mexican 
dollar was worth about ninety-five cents, 
and the experts found that the counter- 
feit’s value was one dollar and nine cents. 
This blunder, on the part of the counter- 
feiters, was caused by their using silver 
in their dollar which came from a mine 
whose ore held a strong trace of gold. 

The Spanish doubloon in gold has an 
intrinsic value of fifteen dollars and sixty- 
one cents, but a counterfeit of this coin 
was made of platinum worth seventeen 





dollars and sixty cents. This spurious 
coin, dated 1801, was of the reign of 
Charles IV. of Spain, and sold recently at 
the Collector’s Club in New York City 
for sixty dollars. The workmanship dis- 
played in the engraving on the coin was 
excellent, and the gilding covered the 
purest of platinum. At the time that 
platinum was worth about six dollars an 
ounce, it was much used in this country 
to counterfeit our ten and twenty dollar 
gold pieces. 

- It is very probable that more Spanish 
coins have been counterfeited than those 
of any other country. At the present day 
there are 600,000,000 five - peseta pieces 
held as a reserve by the Bank of Spain, 
and it can hardly be denied that a great 
yroportion of these coins are counterfeit. 





The Cost of Maintaining the 
President 


Accorpine to figures given out in 
Washington, the cost of maintaining the 
President during the fiscal years amounts 
to $229,430, including his present salary. 
The various items included in the budget 
are as follows: 





President’s salary...............$50,000 
ls Be es See a Ree eer 69,920 
COneHAen) LUMA. 6 66 oo sks. BO000 
President’s travelling expenses.... 25,000 
Maintenance White House, horses, ° 
WOME: OLE 5 5. i0 5 ss cere en es OOD 
White House grounds............ 4,000 
MEE Geral ec) Care, cisielearb. 4. edo 6,000 
Care of greenhouses.............. 9,000 
Repair of greenhouses........... 3,000 
PEMIOUNNEE o.0cc ss isiaieiesa.c ate Oe <i 605s 2,000 
Lighting White House grounds... 510 
ROU ii repce re pried tis ba cao Sa 


The largest item mentioned, $69,920 for 
clerk hire, includes not only the salaries 
of Secretary Loeb and two assistants, but 
those of about a score of clerks, stenog- 
raphers, messengers, some ofg whom are 
telegraph operators, others of whom at- 
tend to telephones connecting the Ex- 
ecutive offices with the various govern- 
mental departments. 





France’s New “Immortal,” 
Jean Richepin 


RICHEPIN has just been received as a 
member of the French Academy, and his 
elevation to a seat among the “ Im- 
mortals” recalls several amusing anec- 
dotes. 

Immediately after the war with Ger- 
many, where Richepin had fought under 
Bourbaki, he sought employment as a 
teacher of literature at the preparatory 
school of Saint-Cyr, Paris. He was told 
that the position was vacant, but the 
principal acknowledged to him that the 
position was a very arduous one, saying: 
* The students will not give any attention 
to literature. It seems to them so useless 
and so contemptible that they raise a 
row with every professor of literature, 
and not one of these professors has yet 
been able to keep the position.” 

“That’s all right, Mr. Director,” said 
Richepin. “I will take charge of your 
students.” 

The next morning Richepin seated him- 
self at his desk and waited for his 
scholars. They came in and began hoot- 
ing, whistling, stamping their feet; they 
were suddenly stopped by a deep bass 
voice, and they listened with some sur- 
rise. 

“Gentlemen,” said Richepin, “I beg 
you to understand that I am not here as 
a matter of pleasure. I am here to earn 
my living. Do any of you intend to pre- 
vent me from doing so? If you do, just 
step outside into the square and tell me 
so face to face. But it is understood that, 
as you and [ are very nearly the same 
age, we will make our explanations with 


our fists.” 


As he ended his sentence he banged his 
big hand on the desk with such force as 
to break it, scattering all the papers. 
But this was the end of the uproar. For 
the rest of the year the students behaved 
like little lambs. : 

In 1877 Richepin, who was beginning 
to be known, was asked by his publisher, 
“Would you like to write for the Revue 
de Deux Mondes?” 

“T see no reason to the contrary. 

“Well, let me have a novel. T will 
submit it, and I think it very likely that 
the editor will accept it.” 

The editor did accept it, but he in- 
formed Richepin that in accordance with 
the rule of the Revue the first work of 
any author appearing in the Revue was 
not paid for. 

Richepin was poor and proud, but ob- 
stinate. “Oh no!” he declared, “no 
money, no novel. Return me my manu- 
script.” 

The editor was so amazed at this un- 
heard-of independence that he paid a fair 
price for the novel, 
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“BLUE LABEL’ 
Ketchup 


Pure and Unadulterated, 


containing only those ingredients 





Recognized and Endorsed by the U. 8S. Government 





ALWAYS during our business experience 
of over forty years, our aim has been 
QUALITY and our product is recognized 
as the BEST and PUREST of its kind. 
Using, as we do, only perfectly matured 
Red-Ripe Tomatoes fresh from the fields 
in perfect condition for our use—never 
the left-overs from market stalls—(skins, 
seeds, and cores being removed) cooked 
ever so lightly that the natural flavor 
may be retained; combined with skilfully 
blended pure spices—all handled by expe- 
rienced chefs in a scientific way in sanitary 
kitchens, enable us to produce the Ketchup 


“BLUE LABEL” 


that is now, and has been for twenty 
years, recognized as the standard of qual- 





ity and excellence. 


The same statement is also true regarding 
our Canned Fruits,Vegetables,M eats,Soups, 
Plum Puddings, Preserves, Jams, Jellies,etc. 
Owing to the acknowledged 
purity and high quality of our 
products, and our honest la- 
bels, no change whatever in. 
either goods or labels has 
been required or made be- 
cause of the enactment of 
the National Food Law. 


Ask for and see that you get 
food products bearing our name. 
Always the guarantee of purity 
and wholesomeness. 


DO NOT ACCEPT SUBSTITUTES 


Write today for our booklet, 
“Original Menus,” telling 
what to have for breakfast, 
luncheon or dinner. 


Our kitchens and all of our other 
departments are always open and 
visitors are made welcome. 


CURTICE BROTHERS CO. 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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THE SO-CALLED CORNER IN WHEAT 


Mex $92 OU are trying to corner the wheat- 
ESE ey pe re 
Sn yea? market.” cries the press. You are 









disturbing the whole country and 
taking your profits out of the pockets 
/of the poor and needy.” 

“There is no wheat corner,” re- 
x, plies Mr. Patten of Chicago. ‘* Con- 
: 38 ‘litions justify the price. Why 
should I not take advantage of the 
conditions IT have foreseen?” 

And so the discussion goes on, the press and the 
pulpit denouncing the speculation in the one com- 
modity which the poor man must buy at any price, 
the little coterie of speculators out in Chicago going 
quietly ahead with their plans, and the whole world 
looking on and wondering where it will all end. Is 
there a corner in wheat, and if so will it meet the 
fate of every other wheat corner since Joseph’s ex- 
ploit in Egypt three thousand years ago’ Or are 
conditions such as to warrant present prices, and 
must we count on a high price for wheat as an 
integral factor in the general situation for a long time 
_ te come? 

Wheat statistics are no more interesting reading to 
ihe average business man than any other kind of 
statistics. but there is one little group of figures which 
sheds more light on this vexed question than all the 
fulminations of the press or the cool asseverations of 
the bull leader. Reference is made to the figures of 
the world’s wheat production during the past five 
years. The following table is reproduced from the 
Wail Street Journal: 


IN MILLIONS OF BUSITELS 


World’s crop Eyrope. North America 
ID chickens caw sanaee 3,172 1,751 787 
IS Co oho A kb aoe eras 3,142 1,618 739 
LU aS eer Sry 3,432 1,810 875 
IDS) Gs. one poses 3.331 1,797 815 
POR skwn cs unknvhvee 3.163 1,747 636 
Five-vear average 3,248 1,744 770 


As bearing on the question of the present wheat- 
supply the striking thing about these figures is, of 
course, the fact that the world’s crop of last year was 
only two per cent. below the five-year average, and 
was actually thirty million bushels more than in 1907. 
Not much ground there for the “ world-wide shortage ” 
talk being put out from Chicago. Not much ground, 
either, for the talk of a European shortage with last 
year’s European crop—133 million bushels greater 
than in 1907 and running well above the five-year 
average. The best refutation of “ shortage talk” evi- 
dently is right in the figures themselves. 

To bring the matter nearer home, it appears that 
what is of vital importance, so far as wheat prices 
are concerned, is the question of how much wheat is 
being held back by the farmers. Seeretary-of-Agri- 
culture Wilson in his last report states the amount at 
145 million bushels. Mr. Patten comes out declaring 
the estimate much too high. Secretary Wilson replies 
that Government estimates in previous years, on the 
percentage of the crop held by farmers March Ist, 
have run about five per cent. under the actual figures. 
“The reporters of the Department of Agriculture,” he 
says, “are farmers living on farms and know, if any- 
body knows, and have knowledge, if anybody has 
knowledge, of the facts. We cannot whistle these men 
down the wind. If we seek an honest class of the com- 
munity and hesitate to take the word of the American 
farmer we will not establish truth by going to the 
gamblers.” 

Secretary Wilson may or may not be right in his 
estimate, but the fact remains the American wheat 
crop in 1908 was thirty million bushels more than 
in 1907. and that exports have been about ten million 
bushels less. Consumption has hardly increased by 
forty million bushels. If this wheat is not still on the 
farms, then where is it? 

To the man not directly concerned in the wheat- 
market, and who looks at the question in a disin- 
terested way, these figures are of interest as showing 
up the claim of the speculators that “the present 
situation represents simply the working out of the 
natural laws of supply and demand.” The bull leader 
declares that his holdings of wheat are not more than 
one day’s consumption for the world—say, about ten 
million bushels—and that he is not manipulating the 
market. Conditions with regard to the supply on 
hand being as they are, how could the purchase of 
that amount of wheat put prices twenty-five to thirty 
cents higher than they were at this time last year? 

The conclusion being inevitable that either Mr. 
Patten’s holdings are larger than he says they are 
or that he is merely acting as an agent for much 
stronger interests, the question comes up as to what 
these operations in the wheat-market are costing the 
country at large. First in importance, of course. 
comes the direct effect of higher prices for flour and 
dearer bread. Corollary to that is the difficulty the 
milling companies are having in getting wheat, their 
loss of the export markets, and the fact that a great 
many of the smaller concerns are having to shut 
down entirely. After that comes the loss in earnings 
to the railroads. A fourth result is that reduced 
cereal exports have put our gold within the control 
of the foreign markets, and that gold shipments have 
Legun again. Lastly, there is the fact that rising 
wheat prices invariably attract great numbers of 
speculators, many of whom sell out investment se- 


By Franklin Escher 


curities in order to raise money to take a hand in 
the “game” and most of whom get badly hurt. be- 
fore the * game” is over. 

It is a pretty good-sized bill which the country 
has to pay, and its first item of dearer bread is par- 
ticularly unfortunate at a time when the number of 
the unemployed is still so great, and when wages in 
so many lines are being lowered. Already the size 
of the loaf sold by many bakeries has been appreciably 
reduced, and the unanimous opinion of a number of 
wholesale bakers interviewed last week was that a 
continuance of present wheat prices inevitably means 
dearer bread to the consumer. Flour is up $1.50 per 
barrel already, and instead of the normal supply of 
seven hundred thousand barrels usually carried in 
New York there are not over four hundred thousand 
barrels on hand now. This is but a month’s supply. 
and unless conditions change materially withir. that 
time flour and bread are sure to advance materially 
in price. 

The second item on the bill is that on account of 
the searcity of cash wheat many mills have had to 
shut down entirely, throwing a good many men out of 
employment. All through the country it appears there 
are small milling concerns who never carry any great 
stock of wheat, finding it all they can do in normal 
times to put up the $900 required by each car-load. 
When a ear-lnad ties up from $1.200 to $1,300, as at 
present prices, many of these millers simply have to 
suspend operations. A further illustration of the 
confusion into which’ the business of the country is 
thrown is the purchase of large amounts of cash wheat 
in New York for shipment to mills situated right in 
the heart of the wheat belt. 

The railroads, too, suffer from decreased tonnage 
when conditions are as they are at present; and the 
decrease is not only in wheat and flour, but in mer- 
chandise which would be moving into the agricultural 
sections were wheat moving out freely. The small 
supply of flour hauled to New York during the past 
month is a eonerete illustration of the business the 
railroads are losing. 

The fourth serious factor is the loss of the export 
market on flour, and the fact that diminished exports 
have given Europe a renewed grip on our gold-supply, 
with the result that the precious metal is again mov- 
ing out. Even in March. before the price of wheat 
liad risen to anything like the present level, exports 
of the cereal had been checked to a point where they 
were only one half of what they were in March of 
last year. For the nine months ended with March 
exports of wheat showed a loss of twenty-four million 
bushels, while flour exports had already fallen off 
2,160,000 barrels. Already, because it was only in 
April that wheat scored its high level, and low exports 
in that month and the months to come are still to be 
heard from. In the mean time our gold goes drain- 
ing away to Argentina or Brazil or wherever our 
Kuropean ereditors direct us to send it, and will very 
probably be moving direct to Paris before very long. 

Lastly, there is the item of inevitable harm to come 
to the army of speculators who trail along behind 
every such movement as the present. It is always the 
same story, as a glance at the record of similar high- 
price periods will show. The last time wheat got up 
around present prices was in the Leiter corner in 1898 
—from $1.85 in May the price smashed down to sixty- 
two cents in October. The same thing happened in 
1882, when the break ran from $1.40 in May to ninety- 
one cents in December. Cornering the wheat-market 
has always been a pretty precarious sort of a business 
in the past, precarious enough for the few who were 
on the inside and had some way of knowing when to 
“get out from under,” but an almost surely losing 
game for those just “trailing along.’ Nor can the 
furts that these speculators sustain be lightly passed 
over. Their number is recruited from men in every 
walk of life, and their eventual and inevitable dis- 
comfiture does the general business of the country a 
verv considerable degree of harm. 

So much for the tax the country has to pay—now, 
what is there in the claim that the farmer derives 
great benefit from the high price of wheat? Some 
benefit, of course. He has some of his wheat in re- 
serve, and he sells some of it at high prices. But 
only very little. In the first place, he had on the 
farm on the Ist of March of this year only twenty- 
one per cent. of the wheat he raised last year, and 
most of this was concentrated in the hands of the 
comparatively few farmers rich enough to hold on to 
their supplies. In the second place, very little of this 
wheat held for the high prices is ever sold at the high 
prices. There is nothing which will make a farmer 
who has wheat hold on to it like rising prices and a 
demand for what he has. All experience in the past 
has been that as long as prices keep on going up the 
farmer holds on tighter and tighter to his grain. It 
is when prices begin to slump, and the farmer gets 
it into his head that the upward movement is all 
over, that he begins to think of selling. By that time 
the market is usually fast on the down track, with 
this selling of hoarded wheat the biggest kind of a 
factor in driving it down faster. By the time the 
farmer actually disposes of his wheat the high prices 
are all over, and he has derived little or no benefit 
from them. 

Who does derive any benefit from high wheat prices? 
Certainly not the consumer, who eventually has to pay 
six cents for a loaf of bread instead of five, nor the 
baker who has to keep on selling a five-cent loaf long 
after the price of flour has been unreasonably raised 
on him. Not the small miller who has to close down 
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entirely. nor the large miller who loses his export 
trade. Not the farmer. Who, then, but the specu- 
lator—not the army of deluded people who sell their 
stocks and bonds te buy wheat at the top eighth, but 
the small coterie of wealthy financial buccaneers who 
are on the inside of the proposed manipulation. 

What can be done to stop it? Bills by the dozen 
are being introduced into State Legislatures to pro- 
hibit trading in grain futures, but Government inter- 
ference with the business of the country is at a dis- 
count these days and not much is likely to be accom- 
plished. What should be done, and done at once, is 
the removal of the duty of twenty-five cents a bushel 
on Canadian wheat. <A tariff on wheat is in itself an 
economic absurdity. About every ten years it be- 
comes something very much more serious—a bulwark 
behind which most outrageous manipulation of wheat 
prices is carried on. 

Remove the duty on Canadian wheat and there 
would become available in times like these not only 
the tens of millions of bushels of wheat which we now 
sit helplessly by and watch Canada send away to 
Europe, but also other tens of millions of bushels 
which would be planted on the wheat-fields of the 
Canadian Northwest. The problem of supplying enough 
wheat to feed our growing population is becoming 
serious. The farmer does not need protection. The 
consumer does need more wheat. Removal of the 
tariff barrier would not only go a long way toward 
solving the problem, but would put an end to corners 
and such conditions as prevail in the wheat-market at 
present. 


Continued increase in the volume of bank-notes at 
«a time when the banks are finding the greatest dif- 
ficulty in loaning out their deposits is an anomaly 
which is drawing attention sharply to the queer way 
in which our currency system at times works. The 
bank-notes are wanted by nobody excerpt the issuing 
banks, and by them only because they have Govern- 
ment bonds which show them a loss and which they 
must find some way to carry along. Issuing circula- 
tion does not show much profit, but is better than 
letting the bonds lie idle or selling them at a loss— 
and so the country has to be flooded with unwanted 
and unneeded currency. 

Practical results are to be found in the expulsion 
from the country of forty million dollars of gold 
since the beginning of the year, unconservative loans 
by the banks which make possible such episodes as 
the Patten wheat deal, and flagrant pool operations 
on the New York Stock Exchange. 


Strong foreign participation in the syndicate which 
has just bought a large block of St. Louis and San 
Francisco bonds speaks well for the attitude of the 
foreign investor toward American securities. Reports 
from abroad have by no means indicated unbounded 
euthusiasm over our advancing markets, and the sight 
of strong foreign capital going into one of our new 
issues is décidedly reassuring. As is the case here, 
money is exceedingly abundant and cheap in Europe, 
and the foreigners are in a position to help us out 
materially with the large amount of railroad financing 
still to be done. 


Talk of higher dividends has as its basis mainly 
the better outlook for trade when once the tariff is 
out of the way, and also the economies which the 
corporations are being able to effect during this dull 
period. It is a comment upon our optimism quite as 
much as upon our recuperative power that only eight- 
een months after the panic we should be actively 
figuring on the prospects of higher dividends. 





C. O-—Can you tcll me anything about Lacka- 
wanna’s dividend record or where I can look it up? 
What I want particularly to know is whether the 
stock is now paying the highest dividend in its his- 
tory, and as to when the payment of these big divi- 
dends began. 

In 1863 the stock paid twenty per cent. in cash and 
ten per cent. in stock. In 1865 fifteen per cent. in 
sash and seventy per cent. in cash was paid. These 
are the only times previous to 1906 when more than 
twenty per cent. (the present rate) was paid. 


B. E. T.—To what do you attribute the low price of 
British consols? As I undersiand it, they are only a 
few voints from their bottom price. 

The low price of consols has long been an enigma 
to economists as well as to financiers. The most rea- 
sonable explanation seems to be the tremendous in- 
crease in Great Britain’s debt since the beginning of 
the Boer war. Political uncertainty in Europe has 
also probably had an adverse effect on the so-called 
“premier security.” 


G. O. L.—As a holder of Rock Island stock, I fail 
to sce where the stock will be benefited by these further 
large issues of St. Louis and San Francisco bonds— 
for the interest on which I understand Rock Island 
is responsible. I have the preferred. Would I be 
wise to get out? 

The taking of these St. Louis and San Francisco 


bonds by a strong syndicate seems a decidedly favor- « 


able influence on the Rock Island shares. It was the 
inability of Frisco to raise money which put. Rock 
Island in jeopardy last year, and with this financing 
safely out of the way the course is cleared. for a 
resumption of dividends on Rock Island preferred 
when general business conditions warrant such a step. 
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WHISKEY 


For Sale Everywhere 
W. A. TAYLOR & CO., 


Sole Agents, New York 











Travelers 
in 
Foreign Countries 


can provide themselves with 
current funds and letters of 
introduction to the principal 
Bankers in all parts of the 
world through the use of our 


Travelers’ Letters of Credit 


Our Letters also provide 
mean: for the prompt forward. 
ing of mail, luggage and cables, 

Full particulars upon appli- 
cation. 


Redmond 2.€o, 


507 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


33 Pine St., New York 


























Cables ‘‘Mimosa,’’ New York 
PERFECTION § TE 
Marine Engines [oud 45 


The most complete, efficient and suc- 6 95 
cessful motor yet produced. Simple, P 


serviceable and guaranteed satistac- 

tory. None run smoéther. Always Complete 
ready to go and likes hard work. 
Starts on quarter-turn of flywheel. 
Correct design. Best materials, 

workinanship and finish. Write 

at once for handsome catalog which 
illustrates every part in detail, and 
gives concise, practical information 
that every engine buyer should have. 
Find out for yourself about our 
“Square Deal” plan which 





















pleases every buyer. Postal 
brings full information. 


THE CAILLE PERFECTION 
MOTOR CO. 2to25H.P. 
1328 2nd Ave., Detroit, Mich. 1 to 4 Cylinders 











The Chemistry of 
Commerce 


By ROBERT KENNEDY DUNCAN 
Author of “The New Knowledge” 


The Chemistry of Commerce is a graphic 
narrative of the wonderful work of applied 
chemistry in the industrial world to-day. 
It affords an engrossing story of the in- 
vention and manufacture of commodities 
that are close to the business or home 
interests of each one of us. It is packed 
with information upon such topics as the 
making of artificial rubies and diamonds, 
of non-breakable Welsbach mantles, of the 
distillation of perfumes in quantities suf- 
ficient to float a frigate, of the coloring of 
glass, of the engineering feats accomplish- 
ed by high temperatures, the preparation 
of drugs like camphor and quinine, the 
extraordinary future of industrial alcohol. 
Professor Duncan—himself a student of 
science and a practical chemist—spent a 
long time of study abroad and secured his 
material personally from famous chemists 
at work in their laboratories. 


Illustrated. Price, $2.00 net 
Harper & Brothers, Publishers, N. Y. 
















Grown People 


Grown people are so funny! 
The things they say so queer! 

Of such a curious jumble, 
Pray did you ever hear? 


My mother pours hot water 
On crumpled leaves, you see, 

Then through a “tiny sifter,” 
And ealls it straining tea! 


Last night when I was reading, 
With grandma sitting near, 

She spoke to me quite sharply,— 
* Don’t strain your eyes, my dear!” 


At school the singing-teacher, 
When we sing our choice, 

Cries out, “ No, no, more softly, 
Or you will strain your voice!” 


The secrubbing-woman’s daughter 
Came in her mother’s sacque, 

And said, ‘‘ Please ma’m excuse her 
For she has strained her back!” 


Oh, me, this is most awful! 
Each day brings some surprise! 
Where are the things through which you 
strain 
Your back and voice and eyes? 
MARTHA BEAL. 





The Antiquity of Hats 


Just now, when a well-known New York 
pulpit orator has been inveighing against 
unwieldy monstrosities of female head- 
wear, and when the very law itself steps 
in and says, “let there be light,” it may 
not prove uninteresting to trace very 
briefly the evolution of the hat. 

Of course, we owe to Asia all our manu- 
factures, not omitting the discovery of 
producing felt. The hats which are so 
constantly alluded to in Scripture were 
genuine ones adorned by turban-cloths, 
and not mere turbans, as, for instance, 
those which were bound upon the heads of 
Shadrach, Meshach, and Abednego when 
they were cast into the Assyrian furnace. 

To-day, upon the heads of Asiatic Jews, 
you will see tall, narrow cylinders of gray 
felt surrounded by a colored handkerchief. 

The Nestorian Christians of Kurdistan 
wear felt hats very similar to the Irish 
caubeen, while, throughout the Orient, 
dervishes and fakirs affect tall, light-hued, 
felt head-coverings. 

During the Wars of the Roses, fair dames 
wore hideous, steeple-crowned fabrics, and 
the progress of the hat in Europe was not 
wholly of a peaceful character. There 
were cities in which rival factions—elect- 
ing to die for Red Rose or White—divided 
themselves into “hats” and ‘‘caps” and 
fought strenuously for the supremacy of 
one or the other party. ° 

The pulpit in those days, too, was: most 
unfriendly to the hat. Broad brims were 
preached against, and plumes and jewelled 
clasps were roughly mauled fiery, 
clerical orators. And behold! the steeple- 
crowned hat became the mark and sign of 
the Puritan party, while it had its very 
antithesis in the Geneva skull-cap. But 
right on top of this ungraceful, Puritanical 
apex there fell the raillery of the gallantly 
and beautifully plumed Cavaliers. 

The cocked hat followed, which the 
great Napoleon and that philosophical old 
crony Voltaire loved so well, this being 
succeeded by those beavers patronized by 
dandies of the Beau Brummel type. 

And we know that the hot-blooded 
youngsters who fought for our independence 
under Lafayette and Rochambeau took the 
round hat with them to Paris as a novelty. 
That benevolent and patriotic printer, 
Benjamin Franklin, u to be mobbed 
when he represented us at the court of 
Louis XVI., so very wonderful, in the eyes 
of the Parisians, was that modern cylinder. 
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THAT DEADLY FOURTH MILE 
Boston, Mass. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Siz,—As Mr. Inglis has pointed to England as the 
mother of the four-mile race, perhaps you will allow 
me, as an Englishman, to correct some false impres- 
sions which his article may leave. 

In the first place, it would be interesting to know 
how Mr. Inglis came to the conclusion that. the Eng- 
lish university oarsman is an older and more mature 
man than the American. Without plunging into any 
exhaustive statisties, I think it is safe to assert that 
in both England and America the university crews 
are picked from men who vary in age from nineteen 
to twenty-three, and that if the average were worked 
out, no appreciable advantage could be claimed by 
either side. 

I fear, too, that the English rowing coaches will not 
hear out Mr. Inglis’ statement that the young English- 
man arrives at Oxford or Cambridge an accomplished 
waterman. While Eton, Radley, and a few other schools 
(far less numerous than Mr. Inglis seems to think) do 
supply a fair nucleus of boys who have received care- 
ful training, by far the larger number of those who 
take up rowing have had little or no previous ex- 
perience. Mr. Inglis ean hardly be serious when he 
instances punting, canoeing, ete., as providing valu- 
able experience to the future “* Blue.” Granting, how- 
ever, that any degree of efficiency can be gained by 
such means, | should imagine that the average Amer- 
ican boy who has learned to sit the light canoes, which 
few English boys could remain in for two minutes, 
would have the advantage. 

In his condemnation of the “fourth mile” Mr. 
Inglis seeks to strengthen his case by the statement 
that he “never saw a three-mile race which didn’t 
establish conclusively that the winning crew was the 
best.” gest! = Certainly—at three miles, but not 
necessarily at four miles, as Mr. Inglis seems to infer. 

If a crew can win at three miles, says Mr. Inglis, it 
would win at seven miles! By a similar process of 
reasoning, | have little doubt that he would be pre- 
pared to back Walker of South Africa for the next 
Marathon race, on the strength of his records over 120 
yards! 

Last year’s Cambridge crew was as fine a combina- 
tion over a four-mile course as one could wish to see, 
but how did they fare over the short Henley course? 
if Mr. Inglis had been there he might have secured 
an even more excellent picture of the collapse of a 
beaten crew than the one published in your columns. 

To take a mile off the distance would do little or 
nothing to reduce the severity of the strain. It would 
simply mean an increase in the pace, and the weak 
or ill-trained man would “ crack ” just the same. 

In England a rowing coach demands from a beaten 
crew that they shall be * rowed out.” It matters not 
whether the distance be one or four miles, if they 
ean’t win they must, at any rate, have nothing left in 
them of reserye force at the finish. 

[ imagine that American coaches hold very similar 
ideas. They do not find much consolation in a crew 
“sitting up, smiling,” at the end of a race in which 
they have suffered defeat by three or four lengths. 

No change of distance will alter the fact that from 
a beaten crew physical exhaustion is demanded. 

If, therefore, we would safeguard our boys from 
any danger which may lie in a pastime which leads 
thousands of voung fellows to a elean and healthy life, 
it is. rather by insisting upon frequent medical 
examination during the critical period of hard train- 
ing, than by attacking the “ fourth mile.” 

I am, sir, 
. F. L. HINvE, 
Late of Jesus College, Cambridge. 


THE WALL-PAPER TRUST DECISION 
New York, February 6, 1909 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir,—It has been decided by the Supreme Court of 
the United States that the Wall-Paper Trust is an 
illegal combination and therefore it has no standing in 
court and cannot recover under process of law money 
due it for goods purchased. In other words, this con- 
cern is privileged to be robbed and its property con- 
fiscated; while the person coming into possession of 
its goods is protected from prosecution. So long, then, 
as the clients of this combination are what is known in 
business parlance as honorable men, and recourse to 
the courts is not necessary to the collection of out- 
standing accounts, the combination may continue to do 
business. 

Don’t vou think that this decision of the Supreme 
Court is ahead of the play, and that along the line 
there has been a laxness that has left to a private con- 
cern 2 work that should have been performed by a 
public officer? Now that attention has been ealled to 
the existence of an illegal corporation, let us see what 
the government official whose business it is to look 
after such eases will do. I am, sir, 


H. S. 


THE COST OF PRODUCTION OF GOLD 
San Francisco, Car., Ffanuary 6, 1900 
To the Editor of Harper's Weekly: 

Sin.—Mr. William Greenweod, in your issue of the 
6th of December, 1908, takes issue with a previous 
article by Mr. W. C. Brown, wherein the latter stated 
“that the improvements in mining methods and metal- 
lurgical processes constantly reduce the cost of pro- 
ducing gold.” by saving that “ prices for products and 
services rendered are no lower than before the new 
processes were installed, and that the cost of mining 
for gold has net been reduced.” 

It is very evident that Mr. Greenwood is not fa- 









Correspondence 


miliar with modern mine practices as applied to gold- 
mining. 

Your foot-note asking, “ How about gold production 
in South Africa? Would our correspondent say that 
that has not been cheapened?” should be answer enough 
for any one. The cost of producing gold has been 
very materially cheapened in the past ten years. 
Strange as it may seem, the principal reduction in the 
cost of producing gold has been mechanical and not 
metallurgical. The principal step in advance was 
taken some nine years ago, when at the Angels [ron 
Works, in Altaville, Calaveras County, California, 
it was decided to narrow up the mortar in which the 
stamps do their crushing, by adding side and end 
liners. This increased the crushing capacity of each 
900-pound stamp from 314 tons to 5 tons in 24 hours, 
and this at no extra cost to speak of. This form of 
mortar was copied and manufactured by all the large 
foundries in this and other countries. This improve- 
ment alone permitted the working of low-grade ores 
at a profit which previously had been considered 


worthless. The improvements made in the various — 


concentrators and tables which are used to separate the 
sulphides from the pulp after it has passed over the 
copper plates, where much of the free gold is caught, 
is another factor lessening cost. Add to this the re- 
grinding of the pulp in rotating tube mills to the fine- 
ness nearly of flour (which is called sliming) pre- 
paratory to its treatment by cyanide of potassium, 
and you have about completed the tale of mechanical 
improvements. The treatment of these slimes by 
cyanide is of comparatively recent practice, and is one 
of the great advance strides which the metallurgist 
has made. While the fact that gold in a fine state 
could be easily dissolved in cyanide solutions has 
been known a great many years, yet its commercial 
use has been (as IT remarked before) but recently 
adopted on low-grade ores. 

The production of gold in California and in many 
other places has been greatly cheapened in the past 
ten years, even in the face of higher prices for all 
commodities, higher wages, and shorter hours of labor. 
The best proof of this assertion lies in the fact that 
mines are being reopened and worked profitably to- 
day which were closed down years ago. 

At the works of the Goldfield Consolidated Mines 
Company, at Goldfield, they have recently developed a 
process which at a small cost permits them to ex- 
tract between ninety-two per cent. and ninety-five per 
cent. of the gold from very high-grade concentrates by 
the cyanide process. This means a very great saving 
to the stockholders when compared with the shipment 
of these concentrates to the smelters and the applica- 
tion of this and similar processes will still further 
reduce the cost of the production of gold. 

I am, sir, 
W. C. RALston. 


“SOME ASPECTS OF NATURE” 
RocuestTer, N. Y., Fanuary, 1900. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir,—When I read such articles as your “Some 
Aspects of Nature” in your paper, January 234d, 
page 6, or such thoughts as expressed in Victor 
Hugo’s large preface to his Les Misérables, it al- 
Ways seems to me like a poor soul groping about 
for its bearings or trying to find solid ground for 
its sinking feet, or like a lone sailor in a frail bark 
at midnight, on a trackless sea, trying to determine 
in what direction he can steer a straight course for 
even some safe harbor, or determine the direction from 
which he came so he could at least return to where 
he started from. 

It prompts in me a desire to just tell them how 
they can be certain of all those bearings, and where 
they can get such information as explains to a soul 
all things it needs to know to the extent of its entire 
satisfaction. 

Yours is not a religious journal, so I do not ex- 
pect my source of information or views will, accord- 
ing to your idea of fitness, find any place in your 
columns. 

But I do want to say a few words to that soul 
who wrote that article, that he leaves his subject 
unsolved and unsatisfactory to almost every reader. 
You are right when you say, “Only those can bear 
life who by some means keep alive a knowledge of 
the soul.” 

Evidently the man who, recently in your city, hired 
an undertaker to dispose of his body to ashes and to 
scatter them on the ground, then immediately used 
his own hand to separate his soul from his body, did 
not have “a knowledge of the soul.” He had not 
studied the subject, or, anyway, had not studied it 
out of the right book. 

You say “the means are varied,” and refer to the 
means employed by several people, but leaving out 
the most important personage in the matter—viz., St. 
Paul of the Bible. 

You did not mention one source of knowledge which 
will keep the soul alive. Each soul comes on the 
earth, and through the present realities and materials 
is inspired to do, even to be, strenuous for a brief 
season, then passes out; and the continuity of that 
effort by unnumbered souls keeps the world going 
around. The whole progresses, but where is the satis- 
factory reward for the individual? Souls have been 
wrung in anguish trying to think out the mystery of 
the satisfaction of a yearning immortal soul. St. 
Paul says, “ Behold! I show you a mystery.” That 
brings me to what I wanted to say to you and to 
all unsatisfied souls: Look into the Bible with care 
and sincerity, and you will find a satisfactory ex- 
planation of the great mystery of life; also those 
“means to keep alive the knowledge of the soul.” 

Read the testimony in the Bible of those men who 
“could not help but speak the things they had seen 
and heard.” Are they credible? Read them in sin- 
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cerity, and you will see that they were eye-witnesses 
of those things in which your origin, present, and 
destiny are interested. In the Bible you will find 
the “ wisdom of God in a mystery”; even that which 
* God ordained before the world was ”; “ Having made 
known unto us the mystery of His Will,” “ That in the 
ages to come... He might show ... in His kind- 
ness toward us,” ete. Turn to the Bible, and you 
will find there the explanation of life; and if believed 
will enable a soul to live here when no immediate 
reward is in sight for heroism, patience, love, sub- 
mission to bondage of limitations, and other virtues 
which an immortal soul is properly called on to ex- 
ercise. 

The next article you write to satisfy a soul in this 
unsatisfactory life, tell your readers to turn to the 
Bible, the only source of information, and they will 
find a solution. 

They will find Shakespeare’s question answered, 
_ Whether ’tis better to bear-the ills of life we have 
or fly to others which we know not of.” 

They will learn also that the great Creator cares 
for a sparrow even, and that His children are of 
more value than many sparrows. 

I am, sir, 
KF. L. RAYMOND. 


“A DESPERATE AFFAIR ” 
San ANGELO, Texas, April 7, 1909. 
Yo the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir,—In reply to Col. Charles G. Ayres’ article, “ A 
Desperate Affair,’ published in Harper’s WEEKLY, 
January 30, 1909, I beg to say: In the beginning of 
his story Colonel Ayres says he depends on_ his 
memory, but that certain events were so clearly im- 
pressed on it that its accuracy can be relied on. Then 
he describes as one, three separate and distinet oc- 
currences that took place three years apart, his memory 
apparently only furnishing his style, his imagination 
most of his facts. For example, he says, ‘‘ San Angelo 
was, and is to-day, a small place.” Such a_ public 
statement regarding a city that furnished England 
most of her cavalry remounts in the Boer war, and 
will supply the Armours a large per cent. of the beef 
for their English army contract, shows ignorance of 
the resources of his own. country. As HARPER’S 
WEEKLY has restricted my reply to five hundred words, 
I can only give a few facts from court records and the 
testimony of citizens taken at the time. 

After taps on the night of. February 14, 1878, a 
squad of the Tenth Cavalry, led by First-Sergeant 
Goldsby, entered Morris Brothers’ saloon and _ fired 
several volleys from Government carbines, their object 
being to stampede those present and rob the gambling 
tables. Only one inoffensive and unarmed white man 
was killed. Dad Cranstoune and Diamond Dick pulled 
their guns and reversed the stampede. If the soldiers’ 


intentions were crooked on coming to the saloon they, 


were straight and prompt on leaving it. Examination 
of their clothes showed they crossed the river regard- 
less of foot-bridge or ford. One trooper was killed 
and:one wounded. Colonel Ayres’ shrapnel must have 
been charged with baking-powder. 

In 1879, Bob Thomas, deputy sheriff, thinking a 
trooper in front of the sutler’s store was Lieutenant 
Ward’s orderly, asked him where that officer was; the 
man replied insolently. Thomas shot him down, rode 
back to town, was arrested and put under bond. The 
soldiers never interfered with him; he was known to 
be both quick and careless with a gun. On the night 
of January 31, 1881, a ranchman named McCarthy, 
while on a spree, accidentally killed trooper Watkins 
of the Tenth Cavalry; he went over to the post, sur- 
rendered to the officer of the day, and was turned over 
to the civil authorities. On the night of February 3, 
1881, over two hundred soldiers of the Tenth Cavalry, 
in company formation, with Government rifles, marched 
over to and shot up San Angelo, and when James D. 
Spears, sheriff, ran up to stop them, surrounded him, 
tried to take his pistol, and threatened him with 
death if he did not surrender McCarthy to them. 
Spears would not give up his prisoner, did not let them 
get his pistol, and when they tried to enter Mrs. 
Tankersley’s hotel searching for McCarthy, and that 
lady refused to let them enter, saying she had a sick 
guest, at last drawing a six-shooter from under her 
apron as an additional argument, he told them if 
they persisted he would kill more of them than they 
would of him. They did not insist. 

I am, sir, 





PENROSE N. JONS. 


THE GREATER SOUTH POLE 
Mount VERNON, N.Y., April 12, 1909. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir,—Your motion (April 3d) to incorporate the 
Greater South Pole, bounding that highly restricted 
section with a circle of polar radius one hundred 
statute miles, is a generous impulse, but needs a little 
amendment in the interests of mathematics and Lieu- 
tenant Shackleton as well. According to the ex- 
plorer’s statement, he penetrated to latitude 88° 23’, 
thus falling short of the pole itself by 1° 37’, or 97 
geographical miles. But a geographical mile is the 
equivalent of about 1.15 statute miles, so that Lieu- 
tenant Shackleton lacked a little more than 111 statute 
miles of reaching the goal. We can afford to be 
generous with what doesn’t belong to us, and I would 
suggest that you increase the proposed zonal radius 
by fifteen miles, thus giving ample room for the 
terminal already reached, and for a broad bounding 
esplanade besides. At any rate, don’t leave the ex- 
plorer outside his own domain. 

I am, sir, 
A. B. Davis. 
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An Experiment in Human 
Vivisection 


In the midst of the universal discus- 
sion concerning the scientific value of 
animal vivisection versus the cruelty of 
the operations on the dumb brutes, a re- 
markable story of an experiment in hu- 
man vivisection and its great success has 
been announced to the public. Dr. Henry 
Head, physician to the London Hospital, 
was the subject of the experiment, which 
extended over a period of five years, and 
its object was the determination of the 
functions of certain important nerves. 

It had long been a problem how best 
to study accurately the action of these 
peculiar nerves, for. accidental injuries to 
these parts rarely occur and no satis- 
factory treatment in such cases had been 
perfected. Dr. Head offered his left hand 
for the experiments, since this member 
was entirely free from scars or deformi- 
ties. Forty-two years of age and in perfect 
health since boyhood, he was an exception- 
ally fine subject for the tests. The Doc- 
tor had given up smoking more than two 
years before the experiments, and had 
rarely touched alcohol at any period in 
his life. To ward off the distractions 
and worries of ordinary life, St. John’s 
College, Cambridge, furnished a suite of 
rooms in which Doctor Head might re- 
side during the entire experiment. 

The first operation was performed on 
April 25, 1903, and consisted of the ex- 
cision of a small portion of an important 
nerve and the joining of the two ends 


with silk sutures. The ablest nerve 
specialists now conducted a series of in- 
tricate experiments which lasted for 


nearly five years, and are reported to 
have been wonderfully successful. Loss 
of sensation in various portions of the 
body following the severing of certain 
nerves and the subsequent recovery of 
the sensory apparatus as the nerves grad- 
ually united again was fully explained 
in this study of human vivisection, and 
to-day Doctor Head is enjoying just as 
good health as he ever did. 





Preferred a Book to a Coat 


A COLLECTION of rare books, pictures, 
and antiques valued at $20,000 has been 
brought before the public notice by the 
recent death of ‘“ Charlie” Hopper, a por- 
ter in Sunderland Street, London.  Al- 
though for many years he earned about 
twenty-four shillings, less than six dol- 
lars, per week, yet entirely by his own 
means he gathered these treasures, among 
which are five thousand books, Indian 
and Chinese curios, and many choice 
specimens of Crown Derby, Wedgwood, 
Royal Vienna, and Royal Worcester ware. 
There are, also many cases and cabinets 
of birds’ eggs, shells, coins, stuffed ani- 
mals and birds. Included in the articles 


of historical interest is a curious mug 
from which the Duke of York drank 


when opening the first Orange Lodge in 
Newcastle, and a ewer which belonged 
to Queen Elizabeth. 

Many stories are told of the thriftiness 
of the ‘late Mr. Hopper, who lived an 
exceedingly frugal life and never smoked 
or drank. <A suit of working clothes cus- 
tomarily lasted him ten years. Once 
when he had saved up enough money to 
purchase a new coat and as he was on 
his way to the clothier’s he chanced to 
pass a bookshop where was displayed a 
rare volume of Longstaffe’s History of 
Darlington. Although the price of the 
book was as much as that of the new 
coat, Hopper never hesitated, but bought 
it immediately. As a consequence the 
old garment had to do many weeks more 
of service, though its owner never re- 
gretted his purchase. 





The Islands of the Sea 


TRAVELLERS love islands. Romancers, 
novelists, poets, artists, adventurous 
spirits, all love them. An island is to 
the ocean what an oasis is to the desert. 
It is a relief to the expanse. It is the 


focus of a picture. It is inviting. It is 
mysterious. What lies within it? It is 
different from the mainland. It is sepa- 


rated, cut off. It is complete in itself. 
It is not a part of anything. It is itself 
a continent in miniature. To visit it is 
to discover it. In a sense, every traveller 
is a discoverer. No two see quite the 
same things. If one had ‘his choice as 
to what he should discover, would it not 
be an island? The islands embraced in 
its itinerary are a remarkable feature of 
the cruise of the S.S. Oceana—one of a 
series of ten cruises scheduled for the 
coming summer by the Hamburg-American 
Line. The cruises and the ports visited 
are fascinatingly described in an attract- 
ive booklet just issued by the company, 
entitled Summer Voyages, a copy of 
which will be sent upon application. 
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“MRE The Name Is stamped 
on every loop— Be sure it’s 


there , 


THE 
CUSHION 
BUTTON 


CLASP 


LIES FLAT TO THE LEG— 
NEVER SLIPS, TEARS, NOR 
UNFASTENS 

Worn All Over The World 


Sample pair, Silk 50c., Cotton 
25c. Mailed on receipt of 
price. 


GEORGE FROST CO. 
Boston, Mass. 


INSIST ON HAVING THE GENUINE 
REFUSE ALL SUBSTITUTES ‘eum 


Around the World Cruise 


By S.S. ARABIC, 16,000 tons, Oct. 16, $650 up 


30 TOURS TO EUROPE $270 UP 


FRANK C. CLARK, Times Building, N. Y. 











CHALFONTE 


AND 


ATLANTIC CITY 


A combination to satisfy the 
most exacting ; to please the 
most particular; to suit young 
and old. The ocean, the 
boardwalk, the yachts from 
the one; a quiet, restful, and 
elegant home in the other. 
Write for reservations to 


THe Leeps Company 
ALWAYS OPEN ON THE BEACH 




















| AN IDEAL SEA TRIP 
to the Most Delightful Resort 
in the World. Climate Superb. 


| The GARDEN SPOT 
OF THE WORLD 


Less than two days from New York by 
the magnificent nineteen-knot twin- 
screw ocean flyer “* Prince 
(Equi with ‘‘wireless."") The ast 
est and most ‘ortable stearner to 
Sails every Thursday. First 
ce 9 ound fare, ay berth 
$38 and up. Handsome 


reat “ee full particulars of 
The Bermuda-Atlantic S. 8. Co, 
21-24 State Street, New York 
































50 Coldwell St., - 


COLDWELL LAWN 
Hand, Horse and Motor Power 


Send for Catalogue 


COLDWELL LAWN 


























MOWERS 





The N. Y. City Park 


Dept., 
The U. S. Capitol in 
Washington, 
Princeton University, 
Mostofthe Leading Golf 
and Country Clubs of 
the U. S., 
And many owners of 
Large Estates use 


COLDWELL’S 
Motor, Horse and 
Hand Mowers 
EXCLUSIVELY 


Names and References 
will be sent on request. 





MOWER CO. 
NEWBURGH, N. Y. 
























































































































HARPER'S 



































THE PERILS OF HELPFULNESS. 


“ There, ‘my little man, I’ve rung the bell for you.” 
“ Well, then, if the policeman catches you, don’t you go and say it was me.” 


—From ‘The Tatler.” 


WEEKLY 
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ADVERTISER 


“ 


HUNTER WHISKEY 
HIGH BALL 


IS REFRESHING 


Sold at all first-class cafes and by jobbers. 
WM. LANAHAN & SON, Baltimore, Md. 
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* The Best Place 


to spend your vacation is the place that offers 
every kind of recreation and sport—a place where 
you can paddle, sail, swim, motor, ride, golf, hunt, 

fish or just be lazy, as the mood strikes you. 

Send 10 cents in stamps for the NEW 1909 Lacka- 


wanna Vacation Book. 


“MOUNTAIN AND LAKE RESORTS” 


It contains 110 pages of description and information 
with numerous illustrations. It tells the best place 
to go, how to get there, cost of railroad fares, the best lackawanna 
place to stay, with lists of hotels, boarding houses, an Railroad 
rates, etc. Address George A. Cullen, : 
General Passenger Agent Lackawanna Railroad 
Department 19, 90 West St., New York City 











While Rock. 


“‘The World’s Best Table Water ”’ 


Vow ready, 1909 edition of the famous “Richard’s Poor Almanack,” the hit of 1908. Beautifully bound 





and tllustrated humorous book, Sent for 10c. Address White Rock, Flatiron Bldg., New York City. 











Delight 


Club 
Cocktails 


Ever wanted a cocktail, 
and found that gin, ver- 
mouth or whiskey had run 
out? This never happens with 
XLUB COCKTAILS in the house. 
Keepa bottle on hand and have 
the best cocktail in the world 
always ready for serving. 










Martini (gin base) Man- 
hattan (whiskey 
base) are al- 
ways popular. 


G. F. HEUBLEIN 
& BRO. 


Hartford New York 
London 








THE BEST GOLF BOOK 


Practical Golf 


by 
WALTER J. TRAVIS 


Revised Edition, 1909, including the New Rules 





The book is profusely illustrated from 
photographs. 
Crown 8vo. 200 pages. Price, $2.00 net. 


Harper & Brothers, Publishers, New York 





Certain Delightful 
English Towns 


By W. D. HOWELLS 


A companion volume to London Ftims, in which 
Mr. Howells writes of Bath, Oxford, Canterbury, 
and other delightful English towns, with glimpses 
of the country in between. The author catches 
the true spirit and dominant tone of each locality, 
and he regales the reader with various little ad- 
ventures along the road. Mr. Howells is espe- 
cially alert for details that link English. history 
with our own and have a special interest for the 
American traveller. 

Illustrated. Price, $3.00 net. 
Tourists’ Edition, Limp Leather, $3.00 net. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers 












A new and better way. Remove core, 
loosen fruit from the peel, add a 
teaspoonful of Abbott’s Bitters to half 
a grape fruitand sugar to taste. Gives 
exquisite flavor and adds greatly to the 
appetizing and tonic effect of the frnit. 
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Publicity 


EVaolUpate mails 





JHE Great American Weekly, reflects 
world thought, world life, world activi- 
ties. It stands for all that is sanest 
and soundest in the life of the Republic. 
It appeals to the best citizenship, the 
highest patriotism. Through no other 


PCR IIIT] medium can advertisers so effectively 
reach this desirable class of people. 































HARPER & BROTHERS 
PUBLISHERS 
FRANKLIN SQUARE, NEW YORK 
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ARK TWAIN | boxk 


IS SHAKESPEAR 
~ DEAD? 


s\¢~ HIS new volume is quick 
with keen, poignant hu- 
mor, pierced with vigilant 
wit—a book that in the 
guise of fun carries a message of 
real importance. It is a valuable 
contribution to the literature of the 
subject—and it is written with all 
the discerning analysis and ruthless 
logic of Mark Twain at his best 
and funniest. Some of the author’s 
recollections of the Mississippi 
River are delightfully inimitable. 














Crown 8vo; Cloth. Gilt Top. Rough Edges. 
$1.25 net 





MARK TWAIN 


HARPER & BROTHERS 



























PETER’S 
siiietaasitine ORIGINAL MILK 


mc CHOCOLATE 


Gam, is -incomparably su- 
Y perior to other brands 


BECAUSE 


it possesses above all 
others the true choco- 


late flavor. And its 
smoothness and fine- 












ness of texture give it 
a unique charm that 
others lack. 


Good judges all pro- 


hnounce 


Gaba PerER 


“Irresistibly Delicious.” 





Sole Agents 


LAMONT, CORLISS @ CO. 
NEW YORK 

















